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THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE FOR THE 
WORLD TO-DAY 
By E. Stanley Jones, Basil Mathews, and 
eight other leaders 
Price, $1.50 
Reviewed by Rev. A. W. Dick, Fayetteville, N. C. 
This book comes to us from ten men. “It is a 
book which no one person could write.” It comes 
from the press shortly after the ““Laymen’s Report” 
and following, as it does, that report which in so 
many places “springs up and dies because of lack 
of depth,’ it is gripping and refreshing. The book 
cannot be read while sipping a cup of tea. First, 
“The Mood of our Generation” is set forth, followed 
by three chapters which clearly outline and pro- 
nounce judgment on Communism, Nationalism, and 
Capitalism. The great value of the work is found 
in the last two chapters on “‘The Purpose and Motive 


of Missions.”’ If one is looking for the doctrinal 
basis, it is to be found summed up on the closing 
pages in these words: “The motive and aim of 


Christian Missions is the production of Christlike 
character in individuals and society—this to be 
brought about (a) by moral and spiritual conver- 
sion obtained by faith in and fellowship with God, 
through Jesus Christ His Son, our Lord and Saviour ; 
(b) by the sharing of a brotherhood life, transcend- 
ing and finally doing away with al] distinctions of 
class and race in the new divine society, the King- 
dom of God on earth; (c) by becoming witnesses, 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, of this new life 
of ours.” The book will be profitable for reading 
and study. g= —— 
HOW CAN | FIND GOD? 
By Leslie D. Weatherhead 
Price, $1.50 

Reviewed by Rev. D. R. Freeman, Draper. Va. 

Here is a heart-searching treatment of this all- 
important question by one of the brilliant young 
English preachers. Dr. James Black, of Edinburg, 
says: “There is no problem suggested by the life 
and ministry of our Lord, which the author does not 
frankly discuss in this honest and courageous book.” 
“How Can I Find God ?’’—the title stands, but the 
book is a challenging attempt to show how that “I’’ 
can be got out of the way so that God can find me. 
There is therefore a preliminary question, ‘“‘Do we 
really want to find him?” The book is in three 
parts: ‘“‘Are we hiding from him?” ‘How may we 
find him?” ‘How shall I know I have found him ?” 
—-with an appended questionnaire Jeading one on to 
realizing that an encounter with Jesus is surgical 
before it is restful. 





PRAYERS FOR SERVICES 
By Morgan Phelps Noyes 
Price, $2.50 
Reviewed by Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Lexington, 
N. C 


N. C. 
The author is at the present time pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Montclair, New Jer- 
sey. As an active minister he knows the sort of 
liturgical material that will be helpful in conduct- 
ing services today. Also, he has made a special 
study of the conduct of public worship, and because 
of that, has been called upon to help prepare semi- 
nary students for this part of the ministry. <A 
study of this book will give a new desire to make 
the service of prayer dignified, exalted, beautiful, 
and helpful. One will find himself wanting ta 
memorize parts of many of the prayers in each divi- 
sion. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin writes of this book: 
“This is the book for which many of us have been 
eagerly waiting. Here are more prayers all usuable 
and more suggestive for prayers of a minister's own 
composing than in any other anthology.” 





THE SPADE AND THE BIBLE 
By W. W. Prescott 
Price, $2.00 
Reviewed by Rev. Robert H. McCaslin, D. D., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

This is a most interesting and valuable book deai- 
ing with archaeological research in Bible lands. 
The author surveys the whole field of discoveries in 
these lands and by these shows how true and his- 
torica] are the records of the Bible with reference 
to so many events and incidents that have been 
attacked by the destructive modern critics. The 
book is the work of a genuine scholar who evidently 
has given a vast amount of time to research work 
and who himself has an undimmed faith in the Bible. 
The volume is of a general character, but it shows 
clearly how the work of the archaeologist is now 
vindicating the historicity of the Bible. It will be 
a valuable book to all Christians, and especially to 
young ministers and other Christian workers. It 
contains a mass of uncontradictable evidence and 
information to confirm our faith in the historical 
records of the Old Testament. 





WORLD TIDES IN THE FAR EAST 
By Basil Mathews 
Prices: Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 60c 
Reviewed by Rev. Samuel L. Joekel, D. D., Austin, 
Texas. 

From the standpoint of religion and Christianity’s 
position in the Far East, this book is most chal- 
lenging. The author finds the rapid transformation 
of China and Japan due to three Tides: the insis- 
tent flow of Western civilization ; the forward sweep- 
ing tide of self-determination ; and the tide of Bol- 
shevism. In the sweep of these tides, there are ap- 
parent four things: a new system of life; new prob- 
lems of human relationships; the necessity of find- 
ing some absolute authority by which to decide these 
conflicts of loyalty; and a clash in standards of 
values. In searching for an answer,—‘“To Whom 
Shall We Turn ?’’—the author pays tribute to Ka- 
gawa, the outstanding social prophet, as well as to 
Stanley Jones, Mott, Eddy, T. Z. Koo, and other 
great Christians. He dares hope and believe “that 
the life of men individually . ... and of men in 
fellowship in the world community ... . can still 
be transformed by the... . power of Christ and can 
be raised to the plane of the Kingdom of God.” 
This being true, the challenge of the Far East is 
all the more insistent to us. 





HOME MISSIONS TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 
Edited by Dr. Hermann N. Morse 
Price, $2.00 
Reviewed by Rev. Henry W. McLaughlin, D. D., 
Richmond, Va. 

This is a more useful and authoritative book than 
“Re-thinking Missions.” It is the result of years 
of research and study on the part of many of the 
best minds in America. The findings have been 
edited by Dr. Hermann N. Morse, a man well fitted 
for the task by native ability, judicial temperament, 
and long experience. The book contains interesting 
discussions of both urban and rural problems. Some 
readers may call in question some positions, but the 
book deals ably with the very problems that con- 
front the average Protestant minister, whether he 
serves in city, town, or country. He will deny him- 
self one of the most useful books that has come 
from the press in recent years if he fails to read it. 
Especially all members of home mission and re- 
ligious education cemmittees should find a careful 
study of this volume of untold value. 
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SURVEY CIRCULATION 


A check of our files shows that THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY has made some gain in cir- 
culation but is still far short of the mark set as a goal in the Subscription Contest. Some churches 
have more than doubled the list of last year and many have made material gains, showing the fine 
work done by the officers of our Auxiliaries and the hearty response of the church membership. 

Little more than one month remains to work toward winning of THE SUBSCRIPTION CON- 
TEST. Finding that the greater number of subscriptions sent as a result of the campaign are new 
ones, we suggest this month be devoted largely to the securing of renewals. Many former subscrib- 
ers need only a reminder. 

VerA O. HI. 





THE ROLL OF HONOR 


The following churches have a subscription list of more than 20 per cent of the church member- 
ship and are entitled to a place on our Roll of Honor: 


Name of Church Secretary of Literature 


OG I catenins pitccedcesncnnwsceeemn Mrs. Frank McAlpine. 
Fs I ete Hoss canine nicoee Mrs. J. A. McPherson. 
Second Church, Bariington, N..C:..-................- Mrs. B. L. Griffin. 
Pie Tae Sa .. G.. Cano enn k cc nccne Mrs. J. R. West. 


























.ROBERT E. LEE: A BIOGRAPHY 
By Robert W. Winston 
8 pages of illustrations, 5 battle plans, and reproductions of 2 original letters hitherto unpublished 
PRICE, $4.00 


Here is a truly comprehensive life of Lee, written from sources no other biog- 
rapher has used. It shows the man in his entirety; it coordinates all the sides of 
his amazing career. General Lee is portrayed not only as the greatest American 
military genius, but a genius in the art of living. This great soldier was an even 
greater citizen, as the whole story of his life amply demonstrates. 

Letters written by Lee and hitherto unpublished authenticate in this book the 
new picture of Lee. Filled with character and event, its pages gain the charm of 
contemporary stories of the man, and the warmth of his own great personality. 
Judge Winston’s biography is a warm-hearted contribution to American letters, and 
an unforgettable, well-rounded pictura of a great American. 


THE ROMANCE OF LABRADOR 
By Sir Wilfred Grenfell 


Made into a beautiful book—octavo size, large type, heavy paper, 35 
halftone illustrations and many black and white drawings. Bound in 
rich blue cloth, gold stamped. Over 300 pages. 


PRICE, $4.00 


For approximately forty years Dr. Grenfell has given his life to the people of 
Labrador, as missionary and physician. Of the country and its sturdy people he un- 
doubtedly has more knowledge than any other man. He sees the history of Labrador 
as a vast and colorful pageant. Against a stage of treeless plains, deep fjords, and 
stupendous peaks and cliffs, move the various actors in this new book. All of these 
chapters serve as a background to the author’s estimate of the present importance 
and almost incredible future potentialities of this mighty land. The book is written 
with the same intimate knowledge and ease and charm that have made Dr. Grenfell’s 
earlier books so valuable and attractive. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
By Costen J. Harrell, D. D. 


PRICE, $1.00 


An unusually attractive and helpful study-book, by a leading minister of the 
Methodist church, who is widely known for his ability as an Old Testament scholar. 
In this volume the author clearly delineates the Old Testament prophets—their char- 
acters, missions and messages ; the spiritual receptivity on the part of the Israelites 
(and frequently their lack of it); and how under God these men who stood alone 
spoke and acted boldly in the name of Jehovah, and ministered generally to the 
needs of the chosen people. 


Send orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas ' 


Our Free Catalog Saves 


Money for Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere 
have confidence in our Missionary 
Bureau as the most economical source 
of personal supplies and mission equip- 
ment of high quality. 
GECRETARIES and Purchasing 
Agents of Foreign Missions find that 
our free catalog and special discount 
list enables them to save money for 
their stations. 
M }SSION Boards can economize by 
selecting hardware, paints and 
other building materials from our cata- 
log, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward cata- 
log, for export use only, write TODAY 
for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Department, Chicago, U. 8. A. 


























MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
v 


A fully accredited four-year college 
with a background of culture, tradition, 
and scholarship. 

A. B. degree. Courses in Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Commercial subjects, and 
Journalism. 

Student body limited to 250. Write 
for catalogue. 


— 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
BOX M, STAUNTON, VA. 
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The Coming Season at Montreat 


By REV. J. GRAY McALLISTER, D. D., Richmond, Va., 


Chairman of Montreat Program Committee 


ONTREAT is preparing for a great season. As 
for several years past, there will be seven con- 
ferences, the first of which will be on Christian 

Education and Ministerial Relief (Tuesday night, June 
26, through Sunday, July 1), combined with the Pres- 
byterian Educational Association of the South, both di- 
rected by Dr. H. H. Sweets, Executive Secretary. Con- 
ferences of far-reaching importance touching the pur- 
pose, spirit and methods of education will be held 
each day throughout this busy period, with Bible hour 
led by series of educators of our Church. 

The Auxiliary Training School, Miss Janie W. Mc- 
Gaughey, Secretary, in charge, begins its busy sessions 
Wednesday night, July 4, and runs to Thursday noon, 
July 12. The Bible Hour will be led by Miss Caro- 
line L. Palmer, of the Biblical Seminary, New York 
City. Dr. E. T. Thompson, of Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, author of the home mission study 
book for this coming year, will lead a platform period 
in the study of home missions. A number of other 
leaders throughout our Church will have part in the 
intensely important and interesting program of these 
days. The Presbvterial Presidents will convene for 
their annual conference on the morning of July 4, just 
preceding the official opening of the School. 

The Leadership Training School, directed by Dr. 
John L. Fairly, Coérdinate Secretary, begins Friday 
night, July 13, and closes Friday noon, July 27. For 
information regarding it, see page 350. 

Some of the leading preachers of our Church will 
be heard in the period from Sunday, July 29, to Wed- 
nesday morning, August 1. 

The General Missions Conference (Drs. P. D. Miller 
and E. D. Grant in charge) begins Wednesday night, 
August 1, and runs through Sunday, August 12. The 
teacher of the Bible Hour for this entire period will 
be Dr. Benjamin R. Lacy, President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond. ‘The Home Missions 
Section of the Conference opens Wednesday night, 
August 1, and closes Sunday night, August 5. Dr. 
Lacy will deliver the opening address, and in the fol- 
lowing days of the week a group of mission workers 
will be heard representing various phases of our Pres- 
byterian work—the Mexicans, the Indians and the 
mountain folks. The preacher for Sunday, August 5, 
will be Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, President of Gettys- 
burg College, Pennsylvania, a leader in the Lutheran 
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Church and a conspicuous advocate of Home Missions. 
The Foreign Missions Section begins Monday morning, 
August 6, and closes Sunday night, August 12. A 
number of foreign missionaries will be on the grounds 
and will be heard from the platform and in confer- 
ences. As a climax to this week of good things, Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, of New York, and Dr. S. G. Inman, 
Secretary of the Committee on Latin America, will be 
the special speakers, August 10-12. 

The Men’s Conference (August 14-16), in charge of 
Dr. J. E. Purcell, Director, Richmond, will be featured 
by an address each day by Dr. Speer, by conferences 
cn such challenging subjects as Bible Teaching and 
Bible Studying, the Codrdinated Plan for the Local 
Church, and Evangelism, and by unusual opportunities 
for spiritual fellowship. 


Three signal features will mark the last eleven days 
of the Montreat season: the Bible Conference (Thurs- 
day night, August 16, through Sunday, August 26), 
Pastors’ Week (Sunday, August 19, through Sunday, 
August 26), and the Ministers’ Forum (Monday, 
August 20, through Friday, August 24). Among the 
outstanding speakers already secured are Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, Bishop Edwin D. Mouzon, ranked as one 
of the leading scholars and speakers of the Southern 
Methodist Church; Mr. S. D. Gordon, author of the 
widely-circulated series of Quiet Talks; Dr. James 
Black, of Edinburgh, Scotland, whose sermons and 
addresses captivated Montreat last August, and Dr. 
J. C. Massee, author of nearly a score of books and 
one of the most eloquent preachers in America. 


Other fine features of the season will be the Mon- 
treat Summer School of Sacred Music (August 13-24), 
with its climax in the Music Festival Thursday night, 
August 23; the fine series of cultural and popular en- 
tertainments for the Wednesday and Saturday evenings 
of the season; and the work of five experienced, full- 
time leaders for the hundreds of young people who 
come to Montreat each summer. 


We are glad to state that the railroads, beginning 
May 15, will offer unusually attractive rates for short- 
term and season tickets and that the hotels and board- 
ing homes of Montreat will be prepared to welcome 
guests at most reasonable figures. 


For Outline Program or further information write 
Dr. R. C. Anderson, President, Montreat, N. C. 















E NOW realize as never before the extraordi- 
Wy nary power of the movies over the minds and 
habits and lives of those who see them, espe- 
cially of the children. For four years some twenty 
psychologists and sociologists of leading universities, 
acting as the Educational Research Committee of the 
Payne Fund, have been at work on this problem of 
determining the effects of the motion pictures on their 
audience. This research was initiated by the Motion 
Picture Research Council and has included elaborate 
investigations involving thousands of children and 
adults. The results have been published by the Mac- 
millan Company in nine volumes of scientific data. 
Another volume, interpreting the findings in a popular 
way fer the ordinary reading public, Our Movie Made 
Children, has been written by 
Henry James Forman and has 
enjoyed a wide sale. 
From these scientific studies 


tained a body of facts about 
from a body of opinion. We 


know that the average Amer- 
ican child goes to the movies 


once a week, that the weekly When Junior comes home from the movies, 
7 He is frequently pale and aghast— 
The butler it seems, with a case knife 
Has punctured the rest of the cast. 
dren under fourteen years of My darling, though scared, tells the story 
With boyish enjoyment and vim— _ public opinion effective in 
We know that He describes in detail each victim’s last wail, 
And I learn about murder from him. 


movie audience of 77,000,000 
contains over 11,000,000 chil- 


age and over 28,000,000 under 
twenty-one. 
they see a lividly advertised, 


highly sensational output of When Junior comes home from the movies, 

He has had “just a peach of a time,” be removed before public 

jects treated are love as inter- 4%@ the two of us snug in my arm chair, 
Settle down to an evening of crime; 

Of bootleggers, bandits, white slavers— 
Of killers who kill for a whim— 


films, in which the main sub- 


preted by the movies, and 
crime, which Dr. W. W. Char- 


Handling the Movie Problem 


By WILLIAM H. SHORT, Director, Motion Picture Research Council 


SCENARIO 


When Junior comes home from the movies, 
‘ I learn that the picture was “keen’— 
we have for the first time ob- [mn his six-year-old treble he tells me 
The tale that was flashed on the screen: 
the movies, as distinguished How virtue was lured to destruction 
By villainy ruthless and grim— 

The tale of a maid and the price she paid— 

And I learn about women from him. 


Children are three times as much emotionally aroused 
by the pictures as are adults, and because of lack of 
“adult discount” they take everything they see in the 
movies as true. Moreover, one picture stressing an at- 
titude favorably or unfavorably produces a marked 
change of opinion, and two increases the change. The 
effect is cumulative; seeing a number of pictures stress- 
ing an attitude favorably or unfavorably is sure to pro- 
duce change. Investigation has clearly shown that the 
attitudes caught from the movies carry over into the 
children’s life ideals, thought, and conduct patterns. 
Finally, we have discovered that boys in reformatories 
have picked up an extensive technique of crime from 
the movies and that delinquent girls believe the movies 
to be a contributory factor in their misfortune. 

Surely, this information 
about the effect of the movies 
on our children should rouse 
us to action! And that action 
should be well considered and 
carefully planned. For years 
the Motion Picture Research 
Council has been trying to dis- 
cover the most effective and 
practical way to deal with the 
situation. With the advice of 
experts the country over, it has 
worked out plans of action 
which are designed to make 


dealing with the present situa- 
tion. 
The first barrier that must 


opinion can operate to improve 
the quality of pictures shown 
in communities is the barrier 


ters, of Ohio State University, I have earned all my loot in a lawful pursuit, of block-booking and _ blind- 


director of the research, char- 
acterized as “‘a sorry layout for 
children.” This unbalanced 
diet of movie themes is made even more abnormal by 
the fact that the characters and settings, far from show- 
ing a true cross-section of life, show a world that is 
both askew and very much worse than that in which 
we live. 

Furthermore, we now know that the effect of the 
films on the child mind is far greater than we had 
ever suspected. Practically nothing passes over the 
children’s heads. They catch from the screen and re- 
member 70 per cent as much as adults and this memory 
holds over, so that, when tested three months later, 
they still recall 90 per cent or more. That is in strik- 
ing contrast to the amount they remember from study- 
ing a book, for after thirty days has elapsed they re- 
member only 30 per cent of what they recalled next 
morning. The movies, because they harness the drama, 
are the most potent educational force in the world. 


But I learned about rackets from him. 
—From Holyoke Transcript. 
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selling. By these trade devices 
the motion picture industry 
effectively prevents better films 
committees, theatre managers, and therefore communi- 
ties, from selecting the best films for showing in local 
theatres and excluding the worst. For block-booking 
requires that the theatre manager, in order to buy a 
good picture made by one of the Hollywood producers, 
must buy a large block of other pictures, including 
those that are inferior and objectionable. Blind-selling 
requires that he buy these pictures without seeing them, 
and even before they are produced or even planned. 
Thus the hands of the theatre owner, of the local group, 
and of the community are effectively tied in regard to 
selection of pictures. Once block-booking is abolished 
the local theatre manager will be able to select his 
programs from the entire annual production of the 
motion picture industry, which amounts to more than 
five hundred feature pictures and two thousand five 
hundred shorts, some of which are pictures of a high 
excellence. 
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The first step in the program of the Motion Picture 
Research Council is to give freedom of choice to com- 
munities to select the films to be exhibited, and to this 
end it seeks to abolish the trade practices of block- 
booking and blind-selling. This may not seem a very 
spectacular way of dealing with the problem, but it is 
sound and sensible, and offers a means of using the 
force of opinion as a sharp driving wedge instead of 
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an ineffective steam explosion. The Council, there- 


fore, urges that every pastor and every local group 
interested in bettering the movie situation codperate 
with it in this effort to end block-booking and blind- 
selling. Detailed plans of action will be sent organi- 
zations or group leaders who communicate with the 
Motion Picture Research Council, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





The Growth of Gambling in the United States 


By H. N. PRINGLE, Law Enforcement Director 


Gaming, by cards, dice, lotteries, spindles, wheels, 
table layouts and bookmaking, was common in the 
United States prior to 1890. In that year, the closing of 
the “Louisiana Lottery” by federal enactment and ex- 
clusion of lotteries from the mails, profoundly affected 
public opinion, as to the ethics of gambling. Soon after- 
ward gambling laws were enacted, or strengthened, in 
most of the states and territories, and nineteen of these 
adopted constitutional amendments against lotteries. 
The amendments of Delaware, Nebraska, New Jersey and 
New York also prohibited race track gambling. During 
the next twenty-five years, 117 tracks for gambling on 
running races were closed in thirty-one states. In North 
America, Mexico and Cuba, during 1916, only thirty-six 
race tracks for gambling were in operation. In all of the 
United States, lotteries, punch-boards and slot-gambling 
machines had become unlawful. In January, 1915, race 
track gambling was permitted by law only in Kentucky 
and Maryland; but, by court decisions and gamblers’ 
subterfuges. it existed at seven places in Louisiana, New 
York and Ohio. 

The predatory gambling interest, at about this time, 
perfected their method of breaking down legal barriers, 
by bold and persistent disregard of restrictive laws and 
by the corrupt use of money and political influence. 
Great gaming houses (all unlawful, but protected by 
corrupt officials) were operated at Hot Springs, French 
Lick, Saratoga, Palm Beach, Sulphur Springs and near 
St. Petersburg, where the devotees of Chance, ‘resplendent 
in evening dress and jewels, might number 500 men and 
women at play simultaneously, or waiting for vacan- 
cies at the tables. Some of the gambling casinos in 
tural regions surpassed in patronage Monte Carlo and 
boasted of their $100,000 nights, as the jockey clubs did 
of their $1,000,000 days. These patrons were not all 
adventuresses and dissipaters of fortunes, or liquor sell- 
ers, procurers and thieves out for a good time. Many 
of them were scions of decadent families, or the sons and 
daughters of parents, eminent in society, business and 
government. 

With the resumption of flat racing in Canada in 1919, 
under a government tax of $6,000 a day, plus 20 per cent 
of all receipts, the eleven pari-mutuel gambling tracks 
of Kentucky and Maryland were more heavily taxed, but 
did not contest the levy, which brought the jockey clubs 
into amicable relations with state governments and 
frustrated popular movements for the abolishment of 
gambling. Maryland mile tracks, in 1919, paid a tax of 
$6,000 a day (Pimlico, $9,000 a day) and 15 per cent of 
receipts, but their pari-mutuel receipts have totaled as 
hich as $64,000,000 in a year. The pari-mutuels are pre- 
ferred by all jockey clubs, as they wrest the rich profits 
of gaming from the former bookmakers, who either re- 
lire or develop the lucrative and illicit business of the 
Pool rooms and handbooks. Pari-mutuel wagering was 
legalized in Nevada in 1915 and general gambling in 1931. 
_ neither proved profitable. Utah, in 1927, repealed 
ts permissive race track gambling law, as the state’s 


share was a mere driblet. Montana's joker legalization 
of 1929 does not tax betting and disclaims its existence. 
Illinois legalized the pari-mutuels (1927) by a majority 
of one in the senate. Florida legalized wagering on 
both horses and dogs (1931) over Gov. Carlton’s veto. 
In seventeen years (1916-1932) the proponents of race 
track gambling attempted legalization in 120 legisla- 
tures in thirty-one states. Result: Two enactments; 
one repeal. 

As morality may be battered down by acute, physical 
distress, and good people in dire need may lie, steal or 
commit cannibalism, so governments have “gone hay- 
wire” since the great crash of 1929 (partly caused by 
stock gambling), which wiped out $150,000,000,000 of 
valuation and confronted cities, states and the nation 
with insolvency. Our befuddled legislative doctors now 
declare, “We’ll cure the dog by giving him more poison.” 
In 1933, permissive bills for race track gambling were 
introduced in thirty-two states and enacted in ten (Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, Washington and West 
Virginia). The golden bait, dangled before legislators, 
frantically seeking funds for the state, was this: ‘“Legal- 
ize our pari-mutuels and give us a racing commission 
over our rustic, rival trotting tracks, and we will give 
the virtuous and needy state a fat ‘cut’ of the pari-mutuel 
‘take’ and a percentage of our ‘gate’.” And all the sons 
of Esau voted, “So let it be!’ Those selling the honor 
of the commonwealths knew not how little they would 
receive in return. In 1932, the state revenues from 
“racing” in Florida, Illinois, Kentucky and Maryland 
totaled only $2,086,640.60, from twenty-eight tracks in 
choice racing territory. Following years will be leaner. 
The tracks retain about 10 per cent of each bet, and the 
state retains about 10 per cent of the track’s tenth. This 
does not mean that the state obtains a dime on each 
$10 bet, because six times more (Prof. Jerome Davis’ 
estimate) is bet through pool rooms and handbooks, dis- 
tant from the tracks, and as untaxable as the business 
of smugglers and burglars. 

The old argument persists that ‘Racing is necessary 
to improve the breed of horses,” but in sincerity means, 
“Gambling is necessary to draw thousands to a betting 
ring alongside an oval, circled half-hourly, race after 
race, day after day and week after week, as monotonously 
as the turning of a roulette wheel.” The thoroughbred 
backers, assuming that there can be no “racing” where 
money is not waged, ignore these facts: (1) Trotting 
tracks in the United States for standardbreds are fifty- 
one times more numerous than running tracks for gamb- 
ling. (2) The horse industry, diminished by the auto- 
mobile, has dropped, even in Kentucky, to less than 
one-third ($800,000) of the poultry business. (3) Racing 
bills, providing that part or all of the betting tax shall 
be given to agricultural fairs, are attempts to silence 
objectors. The officers of the Ohio Fair Managers Asso- 
ciation, on February 28, 1933, in their meeting at Colum- 
bus, unanimously declared: “The creation of a racing 
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commission and the legalization of pari-mutuel betting 
in Ohio would eliminate harness racing and county fairs 
in the state of Ohio.” (4) It is fiction that the thorough- 
bred is a hypersensitive creature which can not exist 
on hay and oats like the vulgar standardbred, but can 
step marvelously fast around the mile oval with its 
manikin rider, only when he sees the throng at the rail, 
hears the click-click of the pari-mutuels and scents the 
long green under the grandstand. 

The growth of gambling in the United States becomes 
ominous, when its tentacles grasp ten states in one year, 
and lawmakers of several states and of the nation seri- 
ously entertain proposals* for legalization of state lot- 
teries and of a billion-dollar national lottery. Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane, satirically commented on this, saying, “If 





*Editor’s Note: Three sinister proposals were at the time this 
was written (March) before the House—(1) the Black bill, No. 
7906, to legalize gambling on horse and dog tracks in District of 
Cclumbia, (2) the Musselwhite bill, No. 7023, to rescind the act of 
1890 which suppressed the Louisiana lottery, and (3) the Kenney 
bill, No. 7316, to establish a billion-dollar lottery with a franking 
privilege to aid the United States government. 





June, 1934 


Satan is a reality, with hoofs, a forked tail and horns, 
he must grin when he sees a highly civilized Christian 
nation relying partly for its expenses on alcohol and 
suggesting gambling as an additional provider. Saloons, 
then lotteries. Would gambling houses, to raise funds, 
come next? ... Will some earnest Representative sug- 
gest a nation-wide chain of government dance halls, with 
obliging ladies, highly colored and ornamented, to help 
in the government expenses?” Gambling has been in- 
creasing for several years, but never so fast as now. 
Hundreds of millions are wasted yearly on punch-boards, 
and as much more on lotteries. Authorities estimate 
that one billion dollars a year are spent on the “num- 
bers lottery.” Race track gambling takes about two 
billions. Our total gambling exceeds $3,000,000,000 a 
year in the United States, but Howard McLellan (Herald- 
Tribune Magazine, December 17, 1933), says that the 
total is six billions. Gambling is the most devastating 
of all vices, as to property. It threatens our national 
destruction.—Twentieth Century Progress. 





Christian Youth Building a New World 


By J. L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


ATIONAL and denominational Christian youth 
leaders, in their annual meeting in Chicago, faced 
with a tremendous urgency the place of youth in 

the Church and in the world today and the far-reach- 
ing imperative that rests upon them as leaders of young 
people. “For hours they wrestled with the problem. 
Again and again they joined in prayer, seeking light 
and wisdom. One evening, with the gentleness of a 
cool summer breeze, the light came.” The Christian 
Youth of America would be faced with the task of 
building a new world. They would be challenged to 
make real the prayer that Christ gave his disciples 
when he taught them to pray, “Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven.” 

The lines along which this idea was to be developed 
were: 

A New Person. A new person is one who com- 
mits himself to Christ as Saviour and Lord, who de- 
velops his total personality in response to God, who 
follows the will of Christ in daily living, who has 
a passion for winning souls, who is deeply concerned 
for others, etc. Such a new person Paul had in mind 
when he said, “If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature.” Jesus Christ makes such a new person of 
the individual who surrenders his life to him and 
through such individuals transforms every area of 
life. No area can become new except through these 
new persons who are transformed by Christ. 

A New Home. “New persons” will make new 
homes—homes in which the spirit of Christ abides in 


every relationship, the possibilities of each personality 
are fully recognized, the codperative spirit is dominant, 
and the preparation for Christian living is a conscious 
objective. ' 

A New Church. “New persons” will make a 
new Church—not a new denomination, nor a new creed 
—but a revitalized Church which will accept its re- 
sponsibility for the coming of the Kingdom. 

A New Community. “New persons” will make 
a new community—a community which will offer to 
every one an opportunity for abundant living. They 
will affect the social and economic situations in which 
they live and discover the right solutions for the prob- 
lems of the social order. 

A New Nation. ‘New persons” will make a new 
nation by finding the Christlike solutions to the prob- 
lems in the national field. 

A New World. “New persons” wil! make a new 
world, bringing about right international relations and 
a world brotherhood among the peoples of the earth. 

These leaders met again in Pittsburgh, March 26, 
27 and 28, to work out plans in detail. At this meet- 
ing a statement of Christian conviction was prepared. 
They will meet again with youth representatives in the 
Christian Youth Council, June 26-July 1. Following 
the summer, a smaller committee, including adults and 
young people, will meet in Pittsburgh to gather to- 
gether the findings of the various groups to make 
further plans for the year. 
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Items of Timely Interest 


“During 1933 there were about 29,900 persons killed 
and about 850,700 injured non- 
fatally in automobile accidents 
within the United States. The 
deaths, exclusive of fatalities 
from motorcycle accidents, ex- 
ceeded by 2.5 per cent the 29,196 listed in 1932. 

“Until June of last year deaths from automobile ac- 
cidents were under the figure for the corresponding 
period of 1932. From June on, however, the fatalities 
increased at an alarming rate. 

“Cars registered decreased around 1.6 per cent in 
1933 over 1932, with a corresponding decrease in gaso- 
line consumption. 

“Fatalities increased 5.9 per cent per accident.”— 
From The Great American Gamble. Published by 
The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Repeal Brings 
Increase in _ 
Auto Fatalities 


“DecREASE” CHANGES TO “INCREASE” WITH REPEAL 


For eighteen consecutive months before legal beer’s 
return in April, 1933, the records of eighty-six leading 
cities of the United States recorded a consistent average 
decrease of 77.43 deaths per month, compared with 
similar periods of previous years. 

Immediately following, during the legal-beer-only 
period, eight months, April to November, 1933, inclu- 
sive, the reports from the nation’s leading cities reg- 
istered an extraordinary right-about-face. For the 
record of these eight months instead of a decline, show 
an average of 42.25 more deaths per month than for 
the same months of 1932. 

What caused this amazing change? Surely not so- 
called returning prosperity alone, for the operating car 
registration of the United States was 416,000 less in 
1933 than in 1932, as shown in the latest figures of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

With repeal, December 5, 1933, came another leap 
upward. The number of motor car deaths recorded 
since in the same areas, have averaged 110 more per 
month than in the same months of 1932-33. 


DRUNKENNESS Cases Mount SINCE REPEAL 


So far as arrests for drunkenness are an index of 
the results of the return of licensed liquor, the statistics 
of the State Department of Correction of Massachusetts 
show a dark picture. 


The total number of arrests for drunkenness in the 
thirty-nine cities of the state for January this year was 
6,698, as against 4,559 last year. This is an increase 
for that one month of 2,130, or 46 per cent, and com- 
pares very unfavorably with the smaller increase of 
25 per cent for December, the first month of licensed 
hard liquors. It is to be hoped that this increase in 
January over December was the result of holiday ex- 
cesses and will not hold good for succeeding months. 

At the time of this report returns on drunkenness 
arrests for February had been received from only 
twenty-five cities. These, including Boston, show an 
Increase of 962 arrests, or 26 per cent, comparing the 


4,662 arrests for February this year with 3,700 arrests 
in the same cities in 1933. 

Boston is responsible for 615 of this increase, with 
2,976 arrests for February, 1934, against 2,361 in 
February, 1933. 

One sorry aspect of the February figures for the city 
of Boston is that, while the male arrests for drunken- 
ness increased 25 per cent in 1934 over 1933, the ar- 
rests of females increased 40 per cent, from ninety in 
February, 1933, to 126 in February this year. 

—American Issue. 





The perennial campaign against compulsory military 
training on the campuses has 
taken a turn which makes it 
still more difficult for university 
administrators to evade or ignore 
the case of protesting students. 
Courses in peace training are now being advocated— 
to inform students of the causes and intrigues of war 
and of devices for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. It is ironical that the suggestion for so in- 
telligent an addition to the curriculum should come 
from the University of Illinois, long the encampment 
of the largest Reserve Officers Training Corps brigade 
and for many years presided over by David Kinley, 
leading exponent of the mandatory view among the 
heads of land-grant institutions. After several students 
who objected to military training had been ousted from 
Ohio State University, the Daily Illini, student news- 
paper at Illinois, urged that “a course in peace” be 
required, concluding that “if the university requires its 
students to spend three hours a week for four semesters 
preparing for war, certainly it should require them to 
spend as much time preparing for peace.” At the 
University of New Hampshire, situated in Durham, 
there is a similar movement. Started by two sophomores 
in the student Progressive Club, who used their spring 
vacation to recruit the support of prominent Manchester 
residents, its aim is to procure peace courses for stu- 
dents who object to military training. Meanwhile the 
dismissing of students who refuse to be regimented 
continues, the latest victim being Eugene Ringo, a 
freshman at the University of Missouri. A petition 
of more than 1,000 students and faculty members urg- 
ing his reinstatement awaited President Walter Wil- 
liams on his return from an around-the-world good-will 
tour. Attempting to defend the explusion of Ringo, 
and criticizing the anti-compulsory stand of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, President J. C. Futrall, of the 
University of Arkansas, falls back on the “moral obli- 
gation” argument. There is, of course, no such obli- 
gation, as a reading of the Morrill Act, with its inci- 
dental reference to military training, will show. And 
if there were, land-grant college presidents would be 
violating it day in and day out by not compelling all 
their students to take “agriculture and the mechanical 
arts,” for whose development the law was passed. 


—The Nation, April 18, 1934. 
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Your idaiahein Reports to You 


We want to share with you something of the joy and hope that have come to our hearts 
through the blessing of God on our work in the year April 1, 1933, to March 31, 1934. Dur- 
ing that period the Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief: 

1. Granted aid from Fund of Education for the Ministry and Mission Service to 195 can- 
didates for the ministry and 11 young women preparing for special service to the 
Church—a total of 206 aided, to the amount of $13,849.37. A decrease as compared 
with last year of 55 aided and of $1,676.63 of amount. 

2. Loans from the Student Loan Fund made to 78 women and 76 men—a total of 154—to 
the amount of $15,110. A decrease of 137 loans and of $13,275 lent. Loan denied 251 
worthy students because of lack of funds. 

3. Prepared literature and programs to deepen interest in our colleges and theological semi- 
naries, which greatly need increased interest, prayers and support of the whole Church. 

4. Student work has been stressed in letters, literature, programs and visits of secretaries. 
Lack of funds has greatly reduced this work. 

5. From the Fund of Ministerial Relief aid was sent to 537 homes of ministers and mission- 
aries to the amount of $118,917.62—a decrease of 3 homes and a decrease of $17,197.20 
in amount sent. Six times in the past three years the monthly remittances have been 
reduced. No checks could be sent in March, 1933. 

6. Received from living donors $153,421.56 (increase $23,853.95); from other sources $65,738.76 
(decrease $3,243.49). Net increase, $20,610.46. 

7. Started year with debt of $106,493.53, which increasing for 8 months cost $7,410.48 in inter- 
est. The General Assembly directed that we reduce the debt. Partly by applying un- 
designated legacies, the total amount of debt was reduced to $66,977.23. Every effort 
will be made to pay the balance and relieve the Church of these heavy interest charges. 

8. The “Joy Gift” in December helped to save the day—preventing a further cut in payments 
to homes of ministers and missionaries and enabling us to make all the monthly pay- 
ments. Many of these small appropriations should be increased. 

9. The Ministers’ Annuity Fund remains the great unfinished task of the Church. The As- 
sembly asks that it be completed before the great number of contemplated financial cam- 
paigns are launched for social and philanthropic agencies. As soon as the financial 
situation clears a little more this big thing will be done. Amounts already pledged 
$877,433.08—amount collected, $455,398.38. Received from legacies $35,600. 

10. Part of the 1934 Birthday Gift of the Woman’s Auxiliary will go to the homes on the roll 
of Ministerial Relief where wives or widows and little children of ministers and mis- 
sionaries are in special need. This will be a boon indeed to these homes. 

We hope you will continue your interest and study and prayer for these important lines 
of work of your Church. We are dealing with lives so full of possibilities and hopes. We are 
simply seeking to unite the Church in the human ministries to which Christ summons us and 
which are the responsibility of each member of the Presbyterian family. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, 
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The Illusion of the Horizon 


horizon. It’seems to completely encircle us. We 

stand on the summit of a mountain and look off 
into far distances. Our vision stretches over the wide 
expanse of the sea. But always the horizon reminds 
us of our limitations and the circle that describes the 
meeting place of earth and sky and sea shuts us in. 

The social and religious horizons of our lives are 
just as definite as any the the eye discovers from a 
mountain top. Birth and breeding, class and creed set 
us within definite bounds where we live and move and 
have our being. Often they seem to us to be as fixed 
and irremovable as the stars. And yet we know that 
horizons do not exist. Our experience with life seems 
to establish them all around us. ‘They seem to limit 
‘our freedom, to imprison our spirits. But we know 
that they have even less reality than the rainbow that 
marks the passing of a summer shower, less substan- 
tial existence than shadows. Actually we never come 
to the place where earth and sky meet. And we never 
arrive at the point beyond which our mental develop- 
ment cannot go. Whatever limitations circumstance 
may throw about us, we always possess a power to 
cope with them successfully. 

Christ throws a flood of light upon earth’s horizons. 
True, as we look out over the vast area of human life 
from some hill-top of vision, we seem to see a definite 
boundary to effort, love, and even life itself. Some, 
as they look, see nothing but the horizon, and they 
come to think of themselves and their fellows as the 
prisoners of a hard and cruel fate. The Psalmist 
was visioning the horizon of human existence when he 
uttered his words about the “‘three-score years and ten.” 
His eye could travel no further. He saw a definite 
boundary that enclosed human existence without any 
opening into a spacious beyond. And we, too, think 


fk WHATEVER direction we look, we see the 


of that horizon, as one after another of those with 
whom we associated as comrades in the Great Adven- 
ture slip out of sight and hearing. Hardly a day 
dawns when something does not happen to remind us 
of that horizon. 

But triumphantly Christian faith establishes us in 
a spacious world without any limitations that perma- 
nently impede our development. Indeed it has been 
the unique service of the gospel from the beginning 
to remove all the narrow restrictions and handicaps 
that bind and chafe the souls of men, and to set them 
free for a life of such vast sweep and vitality that even 
death is powerless to impede their endless growth. 
Boundaries, horizons, limitations are just so many men- 
tal illusions. They have no existence outside the brain 
that transcends them and visions the measureless life 
and love beyond. 

It follows that it is a very good thing to forget about 
horizons and to live our lives in the wide spiritual 
world within which God has set us here and now. 
Christ inspires us to move out into a higher, wider 
realm of life and action and he frees our minds of 
fears. He unshackles our spirits and rolls away the 
great stone that confines us within the dark chambers 
of doubt and cowardice. 

In the light and power of his life we shall devote 
ourselves to the tasks that rest us and call for the out- 
put of every atom of energy and high purpose we can 
command. We shall rid our minds of the narrow 
prejudices that restrict our vision. We shall open our 
souls to the love that binds us to each other and to 
God for the little day that now is and for the endless 
tomorrow. In the presence of the Living Christ, 
horizons vanish. A new and spacious and eternal 
world is all that we see.—Adapted from editorial in 
the Abbey Church Magazine. 





‘‘Now That I Have Learned--" 


This splendid message came to us from a lady who 
has been for some time one of our most interested and 
faithful Presbyterial Secretaries of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief. Because in her letter she 
goes so directly to the heart of this work, we are pass- 
ing it on to you. 

“I have enjoyed representing your Committee in 
my presbyterial. But we cannot hold the same office 
in the presbyterial for more than three years. My 
term expires this month. My successor, I am sure, 
will be able to accomplish more than I have. And, 
of course, I will help her in any way that I can. 


“I did not know very much about the work of the 


Committee of C, E. and M. R. till I was given this 
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office, and then I began to study the Blue Book. Now 
that I have learned how the Life Enlistment phase of 
your work is really the foundation upon which the 
other Church work builds, my interest will continue 
though I am forced to give up actual connection with 
it. 


“TI wish it were possible really to convince every 
one that God has a plan for his or her life. It would 
transform us all. And I think this should be told 
again and again to adults who may not have consid- 
ered God’s claims in their youth, or who may have 
had their vision of service clouded by the humdrum 
duties of everyday life.” 































































































































































































The Fellowship of Prayer 


“Let us keep our silent sanctuaries, for in them the eternal perspectives are 
preserved.” —Senancour. 


Weave all my memories And when I waken, 
Wherever I may be, Seal with love my heart, 

Joys or sorrows, doubts or fears, Lest, while weary, watching not, 
Into dreams of Thee. From me they depart. 


Poor though the dwelling 
Where my soul must bide, 
’Twill be kingly if Thy grace 
One hour with me bide. 
—Lauchlan MacLean Watt. 


“The gospel story taught me, long ago, how Christ, my Lord and Master, had 
remained silent in his village home at Nazareth during all the years of youth and 
early manhood. Only after he had passed the age of thirty had he set forth on his 
world task to establish the kingdom of God. Even then, among the multitudes by 
the Lake of Galilee, he had often gone apart into the desert place to rest awhile 
when many were coming and going. At other times he had spent the whole night 
on a mountain top in prayer, when the tumult of the insistent world had become 
more and more oppressive. 

“To the weary and heavy-laden he had promised that rest of the soul which 
was his own perfect gift to mankind; and in his Sermon on the Mount he had set 
before his followers the lilies of the field and the birds of the air as an example. 
Their silent growth and freedom from care were to be the divine pattern for human 
nature as it unfolded itself in the genial atmosphere of God’s love. There was a 
natural law which passed on into the spiritual world. 

“Yet this stillness of the inner spirit was, with Christ, no passive quality, un- 
suited for the active life of man; for, just before he had gone forth to the last 
agony of Gethsemane and the awful desolation of the Cross, he had taken his waver- 
ing disciples apart into the quiet of the upper room where the doors were shut. He 
had pledged them his own inward gift of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, who should 
lead them into all the truth and enable them to overcome the world. ‘Peace I leave 
with you,’ he had said to them in that parting hour, ‘my peace I give unto you: not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid.’ 

“Thus very gradually the practice of the presence of God, with its deep and 
silent communion, became an abiding joy to me as my heart was more at leisure 
from itself. Instead of the former restlessness, a new peace came flowing in. Far 
beyond all human words to express it, my one supreme joy was this, that the con- 
sciousness of Christ’s own living presence was brought intimately near to me with 
a fullness of love that I had never known before. 

“Just as I had felt a close companionship with Christ in the midst of human 
needs—among the poor and the needy, by the bedside of the sick and suffering, in 
the loneliness of the stranger, among the outcast and despised—so now I felt his 
presence in a new and living way through this deep peace which had flooded my 
whole being. What had been almost fugitive before became now more constant, 
and I longed to enter into its glorious completeness. There was a dual realization 
of his gracious presence, ever waiting to be fulfilled in my own life and ever ready 
to be made welcome. There were the sacrament of loving service in the outer world 
and the sacrament of silent communion in the irner chamber of the heart.”—From 
Christ in the Silence by C. F. ANpREws. Used by j:ermission of the Abingdon Press. 


THANKSGIVING— 
For all the beauty of the earth and for the myriad daily gifts of the 


Heavenly Father’s love-gifts which we receive with never an upward lift of 
the heart to the Giver of every good and perfect gift. 


(Continued on page 331) 
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For the opportunity given to the least and most obscure of us to serve our 
Lord in the commonplace ways of daily life, and thereby to make this little 
human lot of ours into a bit of the Kingdom of heaven. 


PETITIONS— 


For the spirit of prayer in every Christian heart, that we may not pray 
for our own interests only, but that we may look out on the world and the day 
in which we live with the compassionate eyes and heart of Jesus Christ. 

For the young men and women graduating from colleges and universities 
that each one may be led to enter upon a God-planned and God-chosen vocation 
for life, and that the place of service and the worker may be brought together. 

For the Young People’s Conferences to be held throughout the bounds of 
our Church in this month—that they may become above all else the place and 
the season where Christ, the Lord of Life, and Youth will meet together. 

For the President of our country and his advisers—that unceasing prayer 
may arise for them and that wisdom from on high may be given them in these 
days of destiny for our own land and the world. 

For the approaching meeting at Montreat of the Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South and the conference on Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief—June 26-July 1, 1934—that the leaders of this most important 
gathering may be guided in all their decisions and plans for the great work of 
the Kingdom committed to them. 











The Miracle of a Teacher's Love 


(Adapted and abridged from Science Stubs Its Toe, by Genevieve Parkhurst, in the January issue of Good 


Housekeeping, and used by permission of the editors. We suggest that the entire article is worth reading 





and thinking over.) 


Recently there has come to light a beautiful and en- 
couraging experiment in human values by which a 
hundred girls and boys—foredoomed, in scientific opin- 
ion, because of their meager heredity and mental en- 
dagowment to wasted and disorderly lives—have grown 
up to become sturdy, self-reliant citizens, a credit to 
their communities and a tribute to those who made 
them so. 

Within the story of their redemption lies the seed of a 
new hope for the many children whom, in every gene- 
ration, life leaves derelict upon its threshold. It shows 
what the community and the school may accomplish 
when working together for the common good. And it 
is a deep lesson in spiritual reality. For their salva- 
tion was wrought not by precepts of worldly wisdom, 
but by the simple teaching of the good old-fashioned 
virtues. 

It all began nineteen years ago in the public school 
at Locust Point, a thin arm reaching out into the 
waters of the Patapsco River in the industrial outskirts 
of Baltimore. A tidy little settlement, its citizens, for 
the greater part, were workers in the mills, shipyards, 
and railroad terminals lining the water front on both 
sides of the gore. Second and third generations of 
Polish and Hungarian immigrants, they were thrifty 
and self-respecting. Many of them owned their own 
homes, which marched in a neat array of red brick, 
aproned in white doorsteps, down the full length of 
the one main residential street. 

But like so many areas of this kind it had its sore 
spots. Between the town and the river a dreary waste 
Space served as a dumping ground. Springing up, close 
neighbor to the piles of refuse, was a fungus growth 


of shacks, through the doors and windows of which the 
winds blew a constant cloud of dust and ill-smelling 
vapor from the chemical factories hard by. Here dwelt 
the more unfortunate of the unskilled laborers. They 
were low in the mental and social scale, shiftless and 
dissolute, and their children were born to survive as 
best they could without promise of escape from their 
dark heritage. For food they had little which gave 
them real nourishment. For clothes they had tatters. 
For a playground they had the dump. 

At that time the state of Maryland made no pro- 
vision for deficient children except that they must go 
to school. At twelve years of age, if they had finished 
the fifth grade, they were permitted to work. Other- 
wise they stayed on until they were fourteen. 

As there were always more and more of them, they 
became an ever-increasing problem to their teachers. 
With over seven hundred and fifty pupils in the school 
it was impossible to give them the special attention 
they needed. Unruly, ill-kept, and unable to learn, 
they were a detriment not only to themselves but to 
the other children in the classes. 

Miss Persis K. Miller, the principal, conferred with 
Dr. Adolf Meyer, Professor of Psychiatry at Johns Hop- 
kins University. He suggested a survey of the entire 
school population of Locust Point to determine the 
number of backward children. A meeting of the parents 
with Miss Miller and her assistants resulted in the 
unanimous consent of the community. For two years 
the field workers on Dr. Meyer’s staff conducted a 
thorough investigation of home conditions and family 
history. School records were studied; teachers con- 
sulted, 
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Of the one thousand two hundred and eighty-one chil- 
dren attending school in Locust Point, one hundred and 
sixty-six, of whom one hundred and forty-four went to 
the public school, were found to be so retarded as to 
warrant intelligence tests. Of those attending the pub- 
lic school, twenty-two children, between the ages of 
nine and fourteen, were so low in the mental scale that 
they could neither read, write, nor run errands. Many 
of them were physically defective or had pronounced 
delinquent traits. The report of the survey, compiled 
by Dr. MacFie Campbell, declared that they could never 
be self-supporting and were “liable to recruit the ranks 
of vagrants, alcoholics, and delinquents.” Sixty-three, 
from seven to fourteen years old, had mental ages rang- 
ing from five to ten. Of them it was said that they 
would be dependents and drift to the “lowest social 
levels.” Fifty-nine, between the ages of six and four- 
teen, while not so inferior mentally, were enough below 
normal as to leave some doubt as to their futures. 
Properly directed, they might become useful citizens. 
Otherwise their higher level of intelligence could the 
more easily lead them into channels of evil. And in 
each rating the source of the tragedy was traced to the 
deficiency, neglect, intemperance, or immorality of the 
parents. 

For all of them Dr. Campbell held out but one ray of 
hope—the recognition that their future depended en- 
tirely upon the attitude of the community and the school 
toward their problem. The community and the school 
heeded the warning. Appropriations were made for a 
recreation center, a dispensary and clinic, and a class 
where the pupils below average mentality could be 
given special training. 

It is here that Hannah Dorritee, to whom unanimous 
credit has been given for the splendid work accom- 
plished, stepped into the picture. The scientists who 
conducted the survey met with Miss Miller, the prin- 
cipal, to consider the selection of a teacher for the new 
class. On the latter’s part there was no hesitation. She 
said, in effect: 

“I know of only one whom I can wholeheartedly recom- 
mend. She has taught here in this school for twenty- 
five years, taking her turn in every grade. She loves 
these children. She has compassion for their defects, 
and patience with them. They are devoted to her. Only 
Hannah Dorritee will do.” 

For fifteen years “Miss Hannah,” as she was known 
to her pupils, carried on her labor of love. Her entire 
life was devoted to them. No problem was too hard 
for her to tackle, no sacrifice too great to make. With 
only a high-school education, she spent her evenings 
in the psychology classes of Johns Hopkins. During 
her vacation she visited institutions in other states, 
studying teaching methods and administration—with 
what result we shall see. 

In 1930, Miss Miller and Dr. Meyer, Professor of 
Psychiatry at Johns Hopkins, thought it would be in- 
teresting to know what had happened to the 166 sub- 
normal cases tested in 1914. At their suggestion a fol- 
low-up was undertaken by Dr. Ruth E. Pairbank, Asso- 
ciate in Psychiatry at Johns Hopkins Hospital, and her 
staff. For over a year trained investigators searched 
the records of the local Child Labor Bureau, police and 
juvenile courts, and the various social agents. House- 
to-house and factory-to-factory canvasses were made. All 
but twenty were accounted for. Eleven were dead. 
Thirteen had moved away from Baltimore. 

All of the remaining one hundred and twenty-two had 
come under Miss Dorritee’s guidance. 

Ninety-five were found to be self-supporting. Five 
others have been so until the depression and are even 
now intermittently employed. About one-half are work- 
ing in the factories and railroads and shipyards. Quite 
a few are skilled workers in the electric and metal 
trades. Three are tally-keepers. Four are clerks. Two 
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own and manage successful shops. One is a prohibition 
agent. Two of the girls run beauty shops. One is a 
filing clerk. One runs a printing press. 

Of poignant significance is the proportion of salvage 
among the twenty-two described in 1914 as without 
hope. Hight are self-supporting. Four of the girls are 
well married. Only five have had help from their fami- 
lies or the communities. One, a boy, had delinquent 
traits and a family history of feeble-mindedness and 
immorality. After four years in the first grade and six 
months in the second, he was sent to the ungraded 
class under the guidance of Hannah Dorritee, where 
he remained for three and a half years. At fourteen 
he went to work. Today he is a responsible inspector 
with an insulator company. Not long ago when he 
was at home on sick leave, his employers sent for him 
to return as quickly as possible, for the inefficiency of 
the man who had taken his place had resulted in the 
waste of several hundred dollars’ worth of material. 
Another married a girl with a business education. Both 
of them are working in order to pay for their home, 
and the husband earns between thirty and forty dollars 
a week as a stevedore. A girl in this group went to 
work when she was scarcely thirteen. It was feared, 
because of her poor heredity and home environment, 
that she would easily be led astray. She is now mar- 
ried to a foreman in a factory. They own their own 
home and have a savings account. She is a conscientious 
little mother to three children, belongs to a woman’s 
club, and is an active member of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. She says she owes everything to “Miss 
Hannah,” who kept in constant touch with her after 
she left school. 

In her findings, Dr. Fairbank gives due praise to the 
coéperation of the community and to Miss Miller, the 
principal of the school, whose foresight and wisdom 
made the work possible. Above all she places em- 
phasis upon the splendid contribution of Hannah Dor- 
rietee. 

“The importance of the personality of the teachers 
in an opportunity class,” she says, “is well-illustrated 
by this teacher, in whose classroom a large percentage 
of the very retarded children spent their school lives. 
She was unusually socially-minded, knew the home con- 
ditions of all of her pupils, was very sympathetic, and 
somehow or other impressed them with the clear and 
practical ideals of decency combined with a wholesome 
fear of the Lord. . . . Science has no tests to evaluate 
the influence of personality, but the tests of life on 
growth and development tell the story.” 

It was the words “somehow or other” which led me 
to seek Hannah Dorritee. I wanted to hear the story 
from her own lips—to learn by what miracle of grace 
she had transmuted these sprouting weeds into so happy 
a harvest. At Johns Hopkins Hospital, where my quest 
led me, I was directed to the Presbyterian Church 
Home at Towson, a suburb of Baltimore, where she is 
passing her declining years. I found her, sitting at 
the window, a gentle and gracious old lady in the early 
seventies, looking wistfully out upon the green rolling 
hills, in her eyes that peace which can come only to 
those who have filled life’s purpose well. 

She was not only willing but eager to talk with 
me. 

“Not,” said she, “that I court publicity. I am think- 
ing only of those dear children. There are so many 
thousands for whom little has been done. I am sure 
that if only the right methods are used, most of them 
can be developed into useful citizens.” 

She was shy about claiming credit for herself. “Many 
factors went into it,” she told me. “Miss Miller’s won- 
derful vision, and her desire to do something for the 
poor little things. And the generosity of Mr. Henry 
Phipps who gave the money for the first survey. Th? 
fine public spirit of the people in Locust Point. With- 
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out their aid we could not have had the dispensary and 
the clinic. And there were the recreational activities 
which took the children from the streets and kept them 
from spending so much time in their disorderly homes.” 

“It is true these things did help,” I suggested. “But, 
after all, Miss Hannah, you were the teacher.” 

“Yes, I was their teacher,’ she nodded. “I sup- 
pose you want to know how I did it?” she asked. “You 
may think it sounds silly—but love alone did the work 
—the love of God and the love of man.” 

In the panorama of endeavor which she unfolded be- 
fore me, there was rare beauty—the beauty of a service 
which in fulfilling itself fulfilled her own deep need. 

“I never minded not being married,” she told me, 
“but I minded awfully not having children. Once I 
told an aunt of mine—she was a pioneer principal in 
the schools of Maryland—that my destiny was incom- 
plete because I could not be a mother. She was quite 
put-out. She said that one did not have to have chil- 
dren in order to express the maternal instinct—that if 
I really had it, a way would be given me. Quite true. 
Many mothers are entirely without maternal feeling. 
And many old maids, like myself, have it to a degree. 
Isn’t that so?” 
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She did not wait for a response, but went on. “My 
chance came. I loved every one of the children in 
my class as much as if each had been my own. They 
loved me. So they always did what I told them to do.” 

It was this leaven of mutual affection and respect 
which enabled Hannah Dorritee to raise them out of 
the mold into which poverty and ignorance had cast 
them. Her philosophy was as simple as it was wise. 

“The mind is the room we live in,” she said. “It 
does not need to be a big room, nor richly furnished. 
No matter how small it is, it can be orderly, and it can 
be useful. If we keep the windows clean, we can look 
out through them to the beauty that lies beyond. That 
was my task then—to teach these children how to set 
their little rooms in order, and to look out of them 
through clean windows.” ‘ 

The text by which the light and air were let into 
their darkened minds was no other than the word of 
God. Little by little Miss Hannah drilled into them 
the eight Beatitudes and the Psalms, explaining them 
as she went along. 

“I could do this,” she said, “as no restrictions were 
placed upon me. In other classes, of course, the Bible 

(Continued on page 355) 
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will be rendered to your boys and girls coming 
home from colleges and universities, especially 
those who have been graduated. 


Some one has called the students graduating in these 
last years, “Depression Graduates,” because they have 
come out from the sheltered and congenial life of 
their college halls to a world outside which seems 
to have no place for them to fill, no work for them 
todo. An honor graduate of one of our largest men’s 
colleges who has been trying desperately, and as yet 
without success, to find a place where he will be al- 
lowed to do the work he loves, said, “Most of us know 
that we can never again expect to be as happy as we 
were those four years in college—that is why, looking 
back—they seem so radiant.” And a girl who will 
graduate in June—a girl born to be one of the ‘Givers’ 
not the ‘Getters’ of the world, said, “When we see and 
hear what goes on in the world outside, a sadness 
comes over us to think we are leaving our college 
years behind.” And these two are of our finest, each a 
minister’s son and daughter. 


Y wan best service in this first summer month 


Here is your opportunity for service. Have a party 
for them and give them a warm welcome back into 
the life of their church. But do more than this. Like 
many another in these days, they are not asking for 
pity or for charity but they are asking for the great 
gift of work and a chance to serve in the line. 


Perhaps through the friendship and sympathy of the 
women of the church and of the men of the church— 
your own church—a door may be opened to them and 
a way be cleared. If this happened, the greater joy 
and reward would belong to the church which had 
added yet another young soldier to that silent growing 
army throughout the world which is bringing in the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. 

But remember, your work does not stop with the 
boys and girls. Read the article “Now That I Have 
Learned—” in this issue, in which another Secretary 
of your Cause tells of the “vision splendid” which she 


has seen, and which she covets for Christians through- 
cut the Church. 
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Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—May 1, 1933 


$10,627.65 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—May 1, 1934 


$ 2,166.12 
325.47 


$ 1,840.65 







































UNIVERSITY OF GFrorGIA, ATHENS, GA. 

HE greatest and most encouraging feature of our 

work among the students of the University of 

Georgia just now is a well-organized Sunday- 
school class which meets each Sunday morning. ‘The 
teacher, who is a young business man of Athens, a 
deacon in our church and an alumnus of the University, 
makes his talk along the line of the problems of young 
people from the view point of Christianity. This class 
has an enrollment of between two and three hundred 
young people, and the attendance by actual count runs 
above two hundred each Sunday. The carrying of this 
class is in no sense a “drag,” for these young people 
flock to it from the fraternity houses and campus. The 
secret of its success is in having the right teacher, who 
has an appeal for the young and who is working during 
the week for the interest of the class. This is the 
finest piece of work I have ever seen done among 
these students by this church. 

Rev. E. L. Hm, 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 


UNIVERSITY OF TExas, AUSTIN, TEXAS 

We feel that we are off to a good start this year. 
Before the opening of school a number of our student 
leaders returned and spent two days on a Retreat in 
the hills, planning our program of student work for 
the year. The Retreat closed with a communion serv- 
ice in which each student stepped forward and took 
communion as a solemn pledge of full allegiance to 
Jesus Christ. 

Four Bible classes for students are under way. The 
Presbyterian Student Association at its meeting has had 
larger attendance and more reverence of spirit than 
ever before. Students crowded the church for the an- 
nual opening party. They have responded beautifully 
to our invitation to share in our worship, and I have 
talked with them as earnestly and as prayerfully as 
I know how. 


News From Our Student Work at 


State Universities 


We move now to quieter days. It is our task to hold 
these youngsters, to reach out for those whose interest 
we have not been able to gain, and to know as many as 
possible of these students personally in order that we 
may be better able to help them in these college years. 
Once again our church pledges herself to the service of 
Jesus Christ in the University of Texas. 

We will be most happy to look up any particular 
student in whom you wish us to take a definite interest. 

Cordially and with high appreciation, 

LAWRENCE WHARTON, 
Pastor, University Presbyterian Church. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, BLACKSBURG, VA. 

Our Cadet Bible Class, taught by one of the coaches, 
and the Christian Endeavor Society, receive the main 
emphasis of our work during the session; as is, no 
doubt the case in any college church. 

One thing we (Mrs. Witherspoon and myself) are 
endeavoring to do is to give the boys a “home away 
from home” by keeping open house at all hours except 
from 11 P. M. to 8 A. M. Our front door has no 
lock nor bell to the students. All of them feel free 
to come into our living-room, kitchen, dining-room and 
study, whenever they please. I must modify that: 
for not all the students appreciate our efforts, any more 
than all of them appreciate their own homes; but it is 
true that scarcely an evening passes that there aren’t 
from six to ten of them in the house. And we find 
that those who drop in develop into very good workers 
in the church. We are simply trying to help as many 
of the students as we can over some of the rough spots 
of their college life, and to make them see that re- 
ligion has a part in life other than just on Sunday. 
We find that our aims can best be accomplished as we 
can have an increased number in our home. 

REv. EuGENE D. WITHERSPOON, 


Pastor, Presbyterian Church. 





Resolution on Death of Rev. Gilbert Glass, D. D. 


T A meeting of The Executive Committee of 

Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 

April 10, 1934, the following Resolution was 
ordered spread on the Minutes and sent to Mrs. Gilbert 
Glass and to the Secretary of Religious Education and 
Publication, in Richmond, Virginia: 

“The Executive Committee has heard with feelings 
of deep sadness of the removal by death of Rev. Gilbert 
Glass from his important work as Editor-in-Chief of 
the publications of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

“Dr. Glass was a scholar and a Christian gentleman. 
He understood the needs of youth and clearly and force- 
fully guided their minds and their hearts through the 
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publications of our Church. His cheerful spirit, his 
broad abilities, his thorough training, and his entire 
devotion to Christ and to our Church made him a great 
leader and an efficient worker. 

“Our whole Church will sadly miss him. Our 
hearts go out in sympathy to his wife and his two 
children, and to the Committee which he has so in- 
telligently served. We earnestly pray that God may 
soon raise up someone to carry on for the Church the 
highly multiplying work he has laid down.” 

C. F. HuHLEIN, 
Henry H. SWEETs, 
Committee. 
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ing School, to be held at Montreat, N. C., July 

4-12, is glad to announce some of the plans 
which are in preparation for making this week of 
training and fellowship one which will bring inspira- 
tion, jov, practical help, and real uplift to all who at- 
tend. Each year there are new or varied features 
which make the program interesting to those who have 
the opportunity of coming again and again to this 
mountain of privilege, and also a blessing to any who 
may be coming for the first time. 

The platform Bible Hour will be led by Miss Caro- 
line L. Palmer, who has been for many years a Pro- 
fessor of Bible at Biblical Seminary in New York 
City. Those who attended the 1931 Auxiliary Train- 
ing School at Montreat remember her inspiring Bible 
hours and welcome this announcement that she will 
again be the Platform Bible teacher at this 1934 con- 
ference. We are indeed fortunate in securing Miss 
Palmer, for she is much sought after as a teacher in 
many conferences. Recently she received from her 
college the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature, 
having already received her Doctor’s Degree in Re- 
ligicus Education. Miss Palmer is a teacher who in- 
spires in all who hear her a deepened desire to search 
the Word which she so masterfully unfolds. She also 
arouses in all who come in contact with her the desire 
to become more like the Master whose light she radi- 
ates through her life and teaching. 


Mrs. S. H. Askew, author of several Bible study text- 
books and teacher of well-known fame in our Church, 
will again teach the one-hour credit classes in Bible. 
She is a friend of long-standing in our Montreat Train- 
ing School, and we rejoice in her continued fellow- 
ship in the teaching of the Word. She will use Mark 
as the basis for study in one period each day, and 
in the second period she will present “Studies on the 
Holy Spirit, the subject for study in Auxiliary Bible 
Classes next year. 

Rev. Ernest Trice Thompson, D. D., author of the 
Home Mission study book for this year, will be an- 
other outstanding member of the 1934 faculty for the 
Auxiliary Training School. He will lead a platform 
period in Mission Study, presenting this textbook at 


bie Program Committee of the Auxiliary Train- 
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a time when all will be free to hear his addresses. 
The subject of his book is “Presbyterian Missions in 
the Southern United States.” Copies may be secured 
from the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 
1176, Richmond, Va., price 50 cents. It would be 
of great help to delegates to order and read this book 
before coming to Montreat. We are grateful indeed 
to be able to offer to our women the privilege of hear- 
ing this eminent author of our study book in the 
series of addresses. 
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Special opportunity will be offered to those who de- 
sire to take Mission Study as a credit class to regis- 
ter in the course to be taught by Mrs. W. W. Draper, 
of Forrest City, Ark. Mrs. Draper, who studied in 
Dr. Grant’s Normal Class in Mission Study, has had 
considerable experience in teaching in coaching con- 
ferences. Those whose responsibility it will be to 
lead Mission Study groups in their own churches next 
fall will have opportunity of receiving much practical 
help for this work in the class taught by Mrs. Draper. 
Such students as desire the two-hour unit of credit 
in Mission Study (Normal Mission Study) may do 
so by registering as students in this one-hour credit 
class and Dr. Thompson’s platform Mission Study 
period. 

Parliamentary Law will again be taught by our 
gifted Parliamentary Law teacher, Mrs. C. S. Shaw- 
han. She will give one period to credit work in this 
subject, and the second period to a platform non-credit 
class in Parliamentary Law to which a!! will be in- 
vited. This plan, which was tried last year, was found 
to be most successful and so it will be offered again. 

Mrs. Dunbar Ogden, of New Orleans, La., will 
teach a class on the Christian Home, a subject so 
close to the hearts of our women. We are glad to 
have this consecrated mother and Auxiliary leader to 
teach this class for us. 

Special request has been made for a credit class in 
Church History, so this has been arranged and will 
be taught by Dr. J. B. Green, a professor in Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. All who have 
sat under the teaching of Dr. Green testify to the ex- 
cellent ability and thoroughness of this able teacher 
in our Church. We shall be glad to welcome him as 
a new member of our Montreat faculty. 

There will be various opportunities for study: 
credit classes for students desiring credit in Auxiliary 
Training School courses; methods periods which will 
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give practical help in different phases of Auxiliary 
work; literature exhibits with exchange of ideas in the 
Literature Room, “Lantern Inn’’; and round-table con- 
ferences for the discussion of special lines of service, 
including a series of conferences for Adult Advisers 
and Secretaries of Religious Education to be led bv 
Mrs. Lillian Curtis Painter. 


“Crusading with Christ” will be the unifying theme 
of the program. As Christian Crusaders we need more 
than these study opportunities. Inspiration and social 
contacts will be furnished through the inspirational 
addresses from missionaries, and other outstanding 
leaders, such as Dr. P. D. Miller and Dr. W. T. 
Thompson; through the ministry of music, which will 
again be directed by Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. White; 
and through several new features, in addition to the 
old favorite ones, which will give opportunity for 
Christian fellowship. 


One outstanding feature of the Auxiliary Training 
School for this year will be the Conferences for Busi- 
ness Women and leaders of Business Woman’s Circles, 
to be directed by Miss Agnes Davidson, assisted by 
Mrs. R. L. Currie. One hour will be given to this 
conference each day, and the Saturday evening pro- 
gram will be in charge of this special group. It is 
hoped that large numbers of business women will be 
present for that meeting and for others throughout 
the week. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s Advisory Com- 
mittee will be held prior to the Auxiliary Training 
School. The presbyterial presidents will convene for 
their annual conference on the morning of July 4 in 
the Auditorium chapel at Montreat and the opening 
session of the Auxiliary Training School will be on 
the evening of that day. 


Jante W. McGavucHeEy, 
Secretary of Woman’s Work. 





Motoring to Montreat 


By MRS. R. E. GLASGOW 


T HAS always been the policy of our Fairfield High- 
lands Auxiliary to include in our budget an amount 
for a delegate to the Synodical Training School. 

This past year, $15.00 was allowed to send the dele- 
gate to Montevallo, and the auxiliary voted to send 
their president. A member of the auxiliary said that 
she, too, would go to the Training School and could 
take our delegate in her car. After learning we were 
not to have our Training School at Montevallo, our 
pastor’s wife said she wondered if we could plan some 
way to send our delegate to Montreat for $15.00. One 
Sunday morning after service, several women were 
standing on the church steps talking about Montreat 
and wishing they might have an opportunity to go. 
Some one asked the member who had planned to drive 
to Montevallo if she would not like to drive our presi- 


dent to Montreat. She said, “Sure,” never thinking 
these plans would materialize. She was then asked 
how many she could take in her car, a Ford roadster 
with a rumble seat. She said she could take five 
easily. Immediately five of our women put in their 
order for a place in her Ford. 

While we were still planning our trip, a letter was 
received from our synodical president asking us if we 
had included anything in our budget for a delegate 
to our Training School, and if so, would we give it 
as a “Love Gift” for Foreign Missions. Well, we 
sent $5.00 as a “Love Gift,” leaving only $10.00 for 
our delegate; but we continued with our plans, pray- 
ing all the time that the weather would stay pretty so 
that the ones in the rumble seat might arrive at Mon- 
treat dry. God, however, had better plans for trans- 
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portation for us than this; the husband of the woman 
who was taking the car was given a better position, 
and he immediately bought a new Ford V-8, in or- 
der that our trip might be made more comfortable. 
(A fine auxiliary husband‘) 

We planned to leave Fairfield Highlands at 2:00 
A. M., but about 12:30 our driver was going up and 
down the streets sounding her horn, thinking she was 
waking us up, but really no one had been to bed. We 
were so thrilled and excited over our trip we could not 
sleep, so at 1:15 the last woman was tucked in the 
Ford and we were on our way. 

We had packed our breakfast and lunch and at 
6:30 A. M. we ate our breakfast on the banks of the 
Chattachoochee River. One of our women was so 
thrilled over the beauty of the place, and being very 
poetic, said she believed she could do even better than 
Sidney Lanier in writing “The Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee.” After driving through Atlanta, we spent 
about two hours visiting Stone Mountain. It was 
decided that we would go through as many states as 
possible on our trip, so we selected the route through 
South Carolina. At Toccua, Ga., we noticed a sign- 
board saying, “Visit Toccoa Falls, higher than Niagara 
Falls.” That interested us very much, so we stopped 
at a filling station and inquired about the place, and 
were told it was about two miles out of town. We 
had to go to a service station to have some work 
done on the car, so we inquired of the manager about 
the falls. He said that by all means we must visit 
the place and he kindly gave us his pass, for it seems 
visitors must pay a small fee to enter the gates. As 
our funds were very limited, we were more than glad 
to use his pass. We spread our lunch on large rocks 
under the falls and enjoyed the beauty of the place as 
long as we could. 

Just at twilight, we arrived in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina, and we agreed with Edgar 
Guest that God must have loved us when he made 
this world. We were getting very anxious to arrive 
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at our destination, and each time we saw one of the 
beautiful buildings in the mountains we were sure that 
that must be Montreat—but we passed many of them 
before reaching Montreat. At seven o’clock we drove 
up to the Montreat gates, and since our hostess had 
sent us our passes, we had no trouble getting in. One 
of our husbands had said we would find our cottage 
on top of a mountain, and that, we would have to 
walk about a mile to our classes. Again we were 
fortunate, for our cottage was only a few steps from 
the auditorium. 


It is impossible to do justice to our hostess and her 
wonderful hospitality, the beautiful fellowship we had 
with her and the lovely meals she served us at such 
a small cost. Our expenses to Montreat and back, 
including toll bridge, amounted to $13.50 each. The 
drive there alone was worth more than that. 


The opportunity of meeting our Secretary of 
Woman’s Work and listening to the wonderful medi- 
tations that she gave each morning was truly an in- 
piration. Now, when we receive letters from Miss 
McGaughey, they are never read as from a stranger, 
for they are from one whom we have learned to love, 
and we know that with each letter there comes a prayer 
from her and her staff of loyal women. For eight 
days we had the wonderful privilege of being with 
God’s people. As one of our women said, “We were 
with the upper 400 of the Presbyterian Church.” 

Dr. Glasgow’s platform hour has been such an in- 
spiration—now when problems arise and we get dis- 
couraged, we are reminded, “I cannot do it alone, I 
cannot fail with him.” Quoting Dr. Glasgow: “In 
the mountains we are seeing God, on the mountain 
top we are looking into the face of Jesus in all of 
his beauty. God is ever calling for us to come up into 
the mountains to get a fresh, new, clear vision, to 
have our faith fixed more firmly, to see him in all his 
beauty and glory, and then to hasten down with him 
into the valley, better fitted for his service.” 





Survey Contest Near Close, With Good Record 


June 15 is the closing date of the Survey Subscrip- 
tion Contest, and Secretaries of Literature and other 
friends of The Presbyterian Survey are asked to make 
special effort during these next two weeks to increase 
the number of subscribers in their churches. 

Very splendid reports of the Contest are coming to 
the Auxiliary office from all sections of our Assembly, 
and Mrs. Williams, Editor of the Survey, writes: 

“We surely want to thank the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, and the women of the Church in gen- 
eral, for the fine results of the Survey Contest thus 
far. We went up about 4,000 in March, and seem to 


be at least holding that gain. We are hoping for an- 
other increase after our April letters go out.” 

The above report is good but.we still have a long 
way to go before we reach our goal and raise the Sur- 
vey circulation from 19,000 to 30,000. 

All local reports should be in. the hands of your 
presbyterial president not later than June 15, so that 
she, in turn, may get the information to your synodi- 
cal president for her report at Montreat. Please be 
prompt in getting in your report that proper credit 
may be received. 



























Forward ith Christ 


FINDING JOY IN HIS SERVICE 


(Read the Book of Philippians, sometimes called the “Joy Epistle” and mark all 
the Joy Verses.) 


There are two rules by which we, in the Auxiliary, may work—the rule of 
must, because it is a duty, and the rule of obedience, because it is a joy to serve. 
That task undertaken because one feels “it is my duty’’ will never bring the satisfac- 
tion and joy, no matter how well it may be done, that does one undertaken with 
a glad willingness and selfless devotion. 

It is an interesting study to look in the Bible for those passages of Scripture 
which express joy in various types of service. A few of them are listed below, by 
subjects. See how many others you can find and add to the list: 

AIM OF ALL JOYFUL SERVICE 

My aim is not my own will but the will of him who sent me.—John 5:30. 

(Moffatt’s Translation.) 
Joy In SERVICE OF WoRSHIP’ 

Even them will I bring to my holy mountain, and make them joyful in my house 
of prayer.—Isa. 56:7. 

My soul shall be joyful in the Lord: it shall rejoice in his salvation—Psalm 35:9. 

My soul shall be satisfied ... and my mouth shall praise thee with joyful 
lips —Psalm 63:5. 

Joy IN SERVICE IN PRAYER 

I thank my God upon every remembrance of you, always in every prayer of mine 

for you all making request with joy.—Phil. 1:3, 4 
Joy 1n Service or BriBLE Stupy 

Thy words were found, and I did eat them; and thy word was unto me the joy 

and rejoicing of mine heart.—-Jeremiah 15:16. 
Joy IN SERVICE oF SOUL-WINNING 

I have no greater joy than to hear that my children [in the Lord| walk in 
truth —III John 4. 

Neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy, and the ministry, which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testijy 
the gospel of the grace of God.—Acts 20:24. 

Joy IN HuMBLE SERVICE 

I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God than to dwell in the tents 

of wickedness.—Psalm 84:10. 
Joy IN CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 

He that hath mercy on the poor, happy is he.—Prov. 14:21. 
Joy IN THE REWARD OF SERVICE 

Do all things without murmurings and disputings: That ye may be blameless 
and harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse nation, among whom ye shine as lights in the world; Holding 
forth the word of life; that I may rejoice in the day of Christ, that I have 
not run in vain, neither labored in vain.—Phil. 2:14-16. 

Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord—Matthew 25:21, 23. 

Whatever you are doing, let your hearts be in your work, as a thing done for 
the Lord and not for men. For you know that it is from the Lord you 
will receive the inheritance as your reward.—Col. 3:23, 24. (Weymouth’s 
Translation. ) 


(Continued on page 339) 
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Crusader with Christ: 


unto thee.”’—Psalm 51:10-13. 








(Continued from page 338) 


LET us PRAY THIS MonTH 


That we may learn the secret of finding joy in all our service for the Master. 
That every circle and auxiliary meeting may be the means of helping all who attend 
to learn the joy in service as we crusade with Christ this year. 
Training Schools, and the Conferences for Negro Women, which meet this month, 
and the Montreat Auxiliary Training School (July 4-12) may be seasons of spiritual 
refreshing and practical help in preparing all of us to serve God more faithfully and 
more joyfully. That the following may be the continued prayer and pledge of every 


“Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within me. 
me not away from thy presence; and take not thy holy spirit from me. * Re- 
store unto me the joy of thy salvation; and uphold me with thy free spirit. 
Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and sinners shall be converted 


That the Synodical 


Cast 

















The Small Auxiliary at Work 


By MRS. IVAN O. ALEXANDER 


F THE plan we are using in our small Auxiliary 

at Opelousas can be of some use to another small 

Auxiliary, I gladly pass it on. I love the work 
and have given many years to the study of the auxil- 
iary-circle plan, and think it is the only plan for a 
woman’s church organization. 

Tuesday is our “Church Day.” We meet on the 
first Tuesday as a prayer band. We do not urge the 
ladies to come, but invite them, and I am happy to 
say that most of them come. In September when we 
organized we did not have a lady who would pray 
audibly; now, in March, we have four. Sentence pray- 
ers from the Auxiliary office were read for a few times 
before any one was asked to pray, and in this way 
they became accustomed to hearing their voices. I 
am teaching Nancy Allen’s book on Prayer, and I 
find it just splendid for a prayer band. 

On the second Tuesday we meet as a circle. This 
meeting is in the homes. We have only one circle 
as there are just fifteen of us. At the circle meeting 
we have our Bible study. We have been studying 
Psalms and since September our women have recited, 
from memory, forty Psalms. Our pledges are paid 
at this meeting, and we have our social hour at this 
time. 

Our regular auxiliary business and inspirational 
meeting is on the third Tuesday at the church. We 
follow the topics in the Year Book, and use the pro- 
gram literature sent out by the Auxiliary office. This 
meeting is a great joy to me, because over 50 per cent 


of the women attend and the programs are always 
well gotten up. We use variety, sometimes taking the 
material and writing the programs in pageant form. 

At first we did not meet on the fourth Tuesday. 
Some of the women asked that we also meet on that 
day, as they were keeping Tuesday as Church Day. 
We decided to sew for our orphanage on that day, 
and soon had a nice box ready for Thanksgiving. We 
also sent a nice box to Stuart Robinson School, 
Blackey, Ky. We are now making a quilt. 

We observed the seasons of prayer for Home and 
Foreign Missions. We had our general study for three 
nights, ending with a social hour. We hope to ob- 
serve the Auxiliary Birthday in May. 

The auxiliary gave an offering to the Causes of the 
Church and I am sure we will do better this year. 
Seven attended the group conference, and we hope to 
have several at presbyterial, since it is convening just 
twenty-five miles from here. 

We thought it best not to display the Auxiliary 
Standard at the beginning, as we wanted the women 
to love the work and not take it as a duty. Then, 
too, we felt if we started with such high aims it might 
frighten those who did not understand. Of course, the 
work was all planned so that we would accomplish 
some of the objectives. Now, I feel that we are ready 
for the standard and it will always be at our meet- 
ings and stressed. I think we are making wonderful 
progress for the short time we have been organized. 

Opelousas, La. 





Have you renewed your subscription to The Presbyterian Survey? 
You may hand it to your Secretary of Literature or send direct to us— 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 




















Our Message to Mexico 


By ALICE J. McCLELLAND, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, Mexico 


PURPOSE: 


To show why we send money and missionaries to 
Mexico. 

To awaken a desire to do more than has been done 
to meet the spiritual rather than the physical needs. 

To help correct the idea that we are proselyting 
people who are already Christians. 

To show that their spiritual needs are the same 
as ours but that they have been, taught untruths 
about Christ and God. 

CHARACTERS: 

A mother of a sick child (child not necessary in 
scene). 

Another woman, who knows about Christ’s love 
for children and his promise to answer the prayer of 
faith. 

CosTUMES: 

The first woman is well dressed in modern clothes, 
with a scarf or Spanish shawl thrown over her head 
and coming down over her shoulders, leaving her 
face visible. She holds a rosary or string of beads 
in her hand. 

The other woman dressed similarly, or less ele- 
gantly. She carries a Bible which may be in her 
purse as she enters. 

PROPERTIES: 

The only properties necessary are a picture of the 
Virgin and Child, a Bible and a rosary. A Mexican 
blanket may be placed behind the two women as a 
background. A knitted, crocheted, or lace counter- 
pane will do, but a colorful background will be more 
pleasing. 

The mother is discovered kneeling, with her profile 
toward the audience, before the picture of the Vir- 
gin. She is holding the rosary in her hands, looking 
up at the picture as her lips move in prayer. She 
should show signs of distress as she tells her beads. 
She makes the sign of the cross with her right hand 
(touches her forehead with the thumb-nail, then her 
waist, then first one breast then the other). 


DIALOGUE 


MotHerR: O, Holy Virgin! Have mercy on me and 
hear me! My little son is so sick. Thou art a 
mother and knowest the agony and distress of a 
mother’s heart. Hear me, O, Holy Mother of 
God! Intercede for me and I will pay whatever 
amount the priest says to thy Holy Church. Only 
let my son live! (She crosses herself again and 
remains silent for a few seconds; then rises and 
turns to go. She is met by the other woman 
who speaks to her.) 

FrrEND: Good morning, dear friend. I heard that 
your little son was ill and I came to see you. 
How is he, Maria? 

MortHER: He is very sick. It is so good of you to 
come. But the doctor says there is very little 
hope. He is there with him now. I stole away 
here to pray to the Virgin. Surely she will hear 
my prayer! She will ask God to have mercy on 
me and heal my son. 

FrienD: Why do you not ask God himself? He is 
very tender and merciful and he loves little chil- 
dren. 

MoruHer: But he is very great and must be very busy. 
He could not listen to me. And the Holy Virgin, 
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she is a woman. She knows what a mother’s pain 
is like. She will intercede for me. 

FRIEND: But, dear friend, Jesus Christ tells us to 
ask God directly. He said, “If you will ask 
anything in my name, I will do it.” 

MotHeER: But Jesus Christ is dead. He hangs on 
the cross in the church. 

FRIEND: No, Maria dear, he rose from the dead and 
sits at the right hand of God to intercede for us. 

MorTHER: How do you know that? 

FrIEND: Look here. In this book (takes out the 
Bible) which is the Word of God, it says all 
that. (Begins to turn the pages.) 

MotTHER: No, no, no! That is a wicked book. I 
mustn’t even look at it! (Hides her face.) 
FrirenD: Wicked? Oh, no! It is God’s own message 

to his people. 

MotTHER: Oh, no, no, no! It is the book the 
Protestants have. They call it the Bible and 
Satan will damn our souls if we read it! Take 
it away. I am terrified! 

FrrenpD: But I have read in it many times and noth- 
ing has happened to me but good. It is my heart’s 
greatest consolation. I have been so happy since 
I found it and can read for myself what God 
says to us. 

MortHerR: But the priest warned us about the book. 
He said it was very bad. (She begins to waver 
and listens wistfully.) 

FRIEND: Listen, here are the words of Our Lord 
Jesus himself. He says, “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me,” and he took little children 
in his arms and blessed them. 

MoTHER: Does it say that? How beautiful! 

FRIEND: And it tells how he healed a little girl who 
was already dead, and he raised up a young man, 
the son of a poor widow, who was being carried 
out to the cemetery to be buried. He said, “I 
am the resurrection and the life!” 

MortuHer: Is it possible? Where does it say that? 
Oh, I want to read it myself! But the priest— 
Oh, what shall I do? Can it be a wicked book 
when it has such things in it? I wonder... 

Frienp: And he Christ himself said, “I am the 
Way. No man cometh to the Father but by me.” 

MorHeEr: Did he say that? Then I might ask God 
to heal my baby? Would Jesus Christ ask him? 
Oh, joy! But how does one pray to him? I 
have never tried to do that! 

FRIEND: Let’s kneel together and pray to him. You 
say the words with me. 

BotH: O Father, hear our prayer. Thou who hast 
said, “Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him,” hear our 
prayer. This little child whom thou lovest, is 
very sick, and our hearts are distressed. Heal, 
if it be thy holy will, this little babe. Give life 
and health to this little child, for we ask it in the 
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name of him who is the resurrection and the life, 
even Jesus Christ, Thy Son. Amen. 

MotHEeR: What a relief! I feel that my son is going 
to live! Or even if he should not live, God would 
receive his soul in peace and love, for he pities 
us, doesn’t he? That is what you said. What 
peace of mind! What contentment! I wish every 
Mexican mother could know this. I wish I had 
money enough to give a copy of that book to every 
woman in our land. Where do they sell them? I 
will give them some money to help the people 
who are too poor to buy it! 

Frienp: That is fine, and it will help a great deal, 
but you know there are many people who do not 
know. Do you know that friends in the United 
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States send money down here to help distribute 
this book and the knowledge about God and Jesus 
Christ ? 


MoTHER: Oh, yes, I knew it, but I thought it was 
wicked of them to do it, because I thought they 
were teaching lies. Now I realize that they are 
indeed our friends. We will work together till 
every Mexican mother knows that the Heavenly 
Father hears prayer when it is offered in the 
name of Jesus Christ and that we do not need 
to pray to saints, nor even to the Virgin. We 
must tell them that our Lord said, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me.” 


CURTAIN. 





Counsel Corner 


THOSE SUMMER PROGRAMS 


HE month of June ushers in the “good old sum- 
mer time,” and we who are responsible for the 
auxiliary programs during June, July, and 

August, will want to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties which these months offer for making our meetings 
the most enjoyable of the year. 

There are a great many of us who must be think- 
ing in terms of these summer programs, so let us gather 


here in Counsel Corner and confer about our plans. 
God’s great out-of-doors calls in an especial way dur- 
ing these summer days, so why not plan right now 
for three out-of-doors meetings? 

In June we could have a Rose Day Breakfast on 
the porch (or do you say verandah?) of some mem- 


ber, or perhaps in her garden. The idea is not a 
new one, but for some time it seems not to have been 
used, and a presbyterial president just remarked that 
she never heard of it. Ten years ago it was, to be 
exact, a member of the Huntington, W. Va., Church 
told of a Rose Day Breakfast meeting held by her 
auxiliary: 

“Since June is our first hot month, and roses are at 
their best, we have found that a Rose Day Breakfast 
helps wonderfully to ‘grease the wheels’ of the auxil- 
iary inspirational meetings. Since folks as well as 
flowers are at their freshest and best in the morning 
hours, we met early and had our program and then 
breakfast, for the cost of which each contributed a 
quarter. 

“The opening hymn was ‘In the Garden with Him.’ 
The reading of the Word, ‘I am the Rose of Sharon,’ 
Song of Solomon, second chapter. Then came several 
prayers of praise and thanksgiving for God’s good gifts 
to us in the beauties of nature, and petitions that we 
might better appreciate the wonders of his creative 
hand. There were also appropriate musical selections. 
_“A special number was a beautiful reading of a 
little poem, “The Rose Too High for Me,’ which pic- 
tures a woman striving to reach to pluck a perfect rose, 


but failing, moralizing on the incident, and ending: by 
being glad that the rose remains there for days to 
cheer others as well as herself. 

“The program included, also, two mission talks. 

“The breakfast was served by buds of sweet girls, 
dressed in white, with roses in their hair, and the tables 
were beautifully decorated with roses.” 

Now, don’t you want to have a “Rose Day Break- 
fast” in June? 

* * * 

Why not have a picnic meeting in July with the 
Men-of-the-Church and young people as special guests. 
It could be held in the late afternoon with the pro- 
gram following the picnic supper. The topic of the 
auxiliary July program is the same as that of the 
Men’s organization, so the men might be asked to 
have a part on the program. Yes, and the young peo- 
ple might have a part, also. No doubt some of them 
could make good talks on the subject for that month, 
“Christian Character—the Basic Need of the Nation.” 
Ask your guests to listen in on the business meeting 
of the auxiliary and let these groups get a glimpse 
of the fine work done by your organization. 


* * * 


What could be more appropriate in August than 
to have a “go-a-visiting” meeting—this particularly 
for the small rural auxiliary. Two or three might come 
together for this August meeting, one auxiliary acting 
as hostess and another putting on the program. Again, 
a town auxiliary, and a rural one might have such a 
meeting. The “little sister” auxiliary might like to 
play “big sister” this month, and after the program 
have a watermelon cutting or a fruitfest for the mem- 
bers of their “big sister” auxiliary. 


Here’s to our summer meetings, 
The best ones of the year, 

With hearty handclasps, cordial greetings, 
And programs filled with cheer. 





Auxiliary Calendar for June 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 
Topic: Around the Clock in Korea 


To the Program Leader: 

If you wish a program complete in every detail, 
we suggest the material sent by the Committee on 
Woman’s Work to subscribers of circle literature, and 
to others who order it special (price 10c). 

If you wish to build your own program, we suggest 
you look in the October, 1933, and the January, 
February, and May, 1934, issues of The Presbyterian 
Survey, for the special articles on Korea. Make out 
a list of questions based on these articles, and assign 
these questions to various members of your Circle whom 
you know as Survey subscribers. Page 232 of the 
April Survey carries a list of Foreign Missionaries 
whose birthdays come in June. Two of these are work- 
ing in Korea. Have a special prayer for them, and 
remember also those others who are having birthdays 
in June, even though they are not working in the land 
about which we study at our June Circle meeting. 
You might use as a basis for your talk the facts given 
in the splendid article, “In Korea,” on page 307 of 
the May issue. 

If you wish to do some real research and study on 
the subject, and you will find it a most interesting study. 
the Year Book of Programs lists two books as “Sug- 
gested Source: Material”: “Korea the Old and the 
New,” Wagner, price $1.00; “The Korean Church 
and the Nevius Methods,” Clarke, price $2.50. The 
latter-mentioned book gives a splendid study of the 
problems of missionary administration in Korea. 


THE AUXILIARY MEETING 
Topic: Retrospect and Prospect in Mexico 


To the Program Leader: 

The thing which is uppermost in your mind just 
now is how best to present the June auxiliary pro- 
gram, for which you are responsible. 

This is the first of the summer meetings, so no 
doubt you will wish to have an out-door meeting—a 
“garden party,” perhaps, or a “rose breakfast” on the 
spacious porch of some member of your auxiliary, or 


a “lawn meeting” as you sit on the grass under the 
shade of the spreading trees hard by your church 
building. Out-of-door meetings can be made as sim- 
ple or as elaborate as desired, but ever there is an 
attraction about them. 

A lovely background deserves a lovely program, so 
be sure you plan accordingly. If you want a program 
already prepared for you, complete, use that one sent 
by the Committee on Woman’s Work to all subscrib- 
ers for Auxiliary Year Book program literature, and 
to others on request, price 10c. 

If you wish to build your own program, and after 
all it’s lots of fun to do this, and so:helpful, vou will 
find, in the Foreign Mission Department of the 1934 
March Survey, the Mexico number, all of the facts 
needed for an address, or for two or more short talks 
on the subject. 

For the general talk on the topic, which you as pro- 
gram leader might give, get facts from “Things Are 
Moving in Mexico,” page 163 of March Survey, and 
“Your School at Chilpancingo,” in this current issue. 
By all means have some one tell of Woman’s Work 
in Mexico. See articles on pagees 164 and 170 of the 
March Survey. Close your meeting with the little 
dramatization, “Our Message to Mexico,” in this issue 
of the Survey. If the meeting is held out-of-doors, 
the one taking the part of the “Mother” in the 
dialogue could carry in her hands the picture of the 
Virgin. 

For Research and Study: Why not do some real 
research and study in connection with this program? 
“Sunrise in Aztec Land” is the best source book for 
the history of our Missions in Mexico. It is out of 
print, but many auxiliaries will have copies available, 
as it was our Study book in 1922. Those who do not 
have a copy may borrow it from the Foreign Mission 
Committee, P. O. Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Year Book of Programs lists as source material: 
“That Mexican,” McLean, price $2.00; and “Idols 
Behind Altars,’’ Brenner, price $5.00. ‘The Reason 
for Protestantism in Mexico,” a _ twenty-eight-page 
booklet, can be secured from the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee, on request. It is free, but we suggest that 
you send 10 cents to help cover cost. 





“The Tenth Man” 


The first of the series of special programs, designated 
for “Fifth Week” meetings or special occasions, is 
now ready for your use. The title of this program 
is “The Tenth Man.” What an interesting subject! 
And we need only say that this program was prepared 
by Mrs. W. C. Winsborough to confirm in everyone’s 
mind that it is most interestingly treated. 

Don’t YOU want to know how “Eleanor,” that 
vivacious, modern, co-ed, secured data on “Inter- 
racial America” for her Civics class, and, incidentally, 
learned that “religion and civics” mix? This is told 
in an inimitable manner in the playlet prepared for 
this program. The “setting” is provided by Negro 


spirituals, and the devotional message brings home to 
our hearts our responsibility as Americans for “little 
Africa.” 


Why not invite the women of other denominations, 
who share equally in this responsibility, to join with 
your auxiliary or circle, and learn ways of meeting 
our common task? Copies of program, with all neces- 
sary material for carrying it out, may be secured for 
the price of ten cents, from the 


COMMITTEE ON WOMAN’S WORK, 


PRESBYTERIAN CHuRCH, U. S., 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Lantern Lights from North Carolina 
MRS. CHARLES M. NORFLEET, Synodical President 


A CITY AUXILIARY HAS ADOPTED a small coun- 
try auxiliary and helps them in every way possible. 
They assist with the Bible classes and Mission Study 
classes, furnishing all the books. The Presbyterian 
Survey is given to several members of the adopted 
auxiliary and these are passed on to other members. 
Transportation was furnished to take the women of the 
country auxiliary to the last district conference. 

* * * 


CIRCLE OF SCHOOL TEACHERS. One of the city 
auxiliaries has a number of school teachers who can- 
not attend the afternoon circles nor the noonday busi- 
ness circles. So a circle was formed of teachers and 
business women who meet in the evenings at the homes 
of members. This circle has an unusually fine program 
at each meeting and the attendance is splendid. 

ok a eo 


THE DISTRICT CHAIRMEN AT WORK. “As there 
are seventy-four auxiliaries in our presbyterial, it would 
be almost impossible to keep up with the work with- 
out the help of the district chairmen. Our eight dis- 
trict chairmen are planning to attend the Montreat 
Auxiliary Training School. Traveling together in sev- 
eral cars, and living together in a cottage, they can 
go at small expense to each one, but it will mean much 
to the work. While there, they expect to plan for the 
district conferences, district Auxiliary Officers’ Train- 
ing School, etc., and gain a new vision of the possibili- 
ties in their tasks. 

“Some of our auxiliaries had no representative at 
presbyterial. On the Monday following their return 
from presbyterial, two members of one auxiliary visited 
one of the auxiliaries in their district that had not 
been represented at presbyterial and gave a full and 
interesting report of the meeting. This could be made 
a valuable feature of district work. 

“One of the best attended and most interesting recent 
Meetings of one auxiliary, was the one in April. It 
was held twenty miles away at Flora MacDonald Col- 
lege. The program on Christian Education and Ministe- 
rial Relief was given by the Students’ Christian Asso- 
clation of the College. It was full of interest to the 
ninety women present. Besides enjoying an unusually 
g00d program, they had the additional pleasure of visit- 
Ing our college.” 

* * * 

SELECTING AUXILIARY OFFICERS. Two weeks 
before our officers for the new year were chosen, our 
regular auxiliary meeting was held in the home of one 
of our members and was followed by a social hour. 
Our presbyterial president was guest speaker, and she 
brought a most inspiring message on the opportunities 
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The Quxiligey lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


of serving the Master through the local auxiliary. 
The following week a special inspirational meeting was 
held, at which time we had a most forceful speaker, 
who talked on Moses and his excuses to God. The re- 
sponse to these two meetings was most gratifying. The 
next morning after the second meeting the women who 
had been chosen for office were called upon and not 
one refused the office she had been asked to fill. 

Several members said, “I just Knew they were both 
talking to me,” and one remarked, ‘When I listened 
to that speech yesterday, I felt as though I had the rod 
of Moses, and Aaron’s gift of speech.” Of course, the 


committee had given serious thought to the matter, 
and one entire afternoon was spent in prayerful con- 
sideration of the selection of these officers. 

ab + * 


PRESBYTERIAL POINTERS. One presbyterial has 
the history of one local auxiliary read each year at the 
presbyterial meeting. 

Another presbyterial sends out monthly to presby- 
terial officers and local presidents an attractive, mime- 
ographed bulletin, with helpful suggestions and any 
particular message for the work of the month. 

The Secretary of Christian Social Service in one pres- 
byterial has, as an important part of her work, placed 
wall charts of the Ten Commandments in many schools 
and court houses. 

One presbyterial, toward the close of the meeting, has, 
as a part of the program, the outgoing officers and 
secretaries to present to the incoming officers and sec- 
retaries, notebooks and other helps, thereby stressing 
the importance of this type of record-keeping. 

It has been found of invaluable help to arrange with 
the women of a sister denomination to prepare and 
serve at their churches the lunches for presbyterial. 
Thus the women of the local auxiliary can attend the 
meeting of the presbyterial. 

One Presbyterial Secretary of Foreign Missions has 
prepared an Honor Roll, giving names of the Foreign 
Missionaries of her presbytery, beginning with the first 
ones sent out. A star shows those who have died. 
The chart is of white oilcloth, lettered in black, with 
a rod on which to roll it. The name of missionary, 
with date of departure, and foreign country, is given. 

On the back of the program of the annual meeting of 
one presbyterial was a list of historical facts of in- 
terest. This information was such as every woman, 
particularly presbyterial officers, should have. 

* * * 

ONE LOCAL SECRETARY OF C. E. AND M. R. has 
tried this plan: Early in December she selects, in 
each circle, a woman vitally interested in this cause. 
She invites these representatives from the circles to 
her home and has a coaching period with them. Being 
intensely interested herself, she has this opportunity 
of instructing and inspiring them to present the Cause 
of Ministerial Relief with a real appeal. Each of these 
women presents this cause to her circle in December. 
This seems a better plan than having the Secretary 
rush from one circle to another, interrupting here, cut- 
ting short there, missing some altogether. Several 
women are interested at the outset rather than one, 
and the programs move much more smoothly. 
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Testing Our Teaching 


By ORENE McILWAIN 


It is Sunday morning— 

Eight Senior girls and a teacher are sitting at 
a table. 

The secretary of the class marks the attendance 
and takes the offering as the class is “set- 
tling.” 

The president of the class announces that they 
have charge of the worship service the third 
Sunday in the month. 

The leader is appointed. 

The business is soon over. 

There is a prayer for definite guidance before 
the lesson begins. 

There is an informal atmosphere as together the 
teacher and the class study the Bible. 
The Senior Departmental Quarterly is being used. 
Every girl in class seems to like the lessons on 

The Life of Christ. 

The blackboard is used constantly. 

The teacher is asking questions. 

Some of them are fact questions, to get the setting 
or the background of the passage of scrip- 
ture they are studying. 

Some of them are thought-provoking questions 
that lead to open, frank, honest discussion. 

One Sunday brief reports on certain points of 
the lesson are given by members of the class. 

One Sunday no one seems to have studied much. 

The teacher and the pupils stop and begin to 

study through the lesson in class together. 

The teacher shows them how to study. 

On Review Sunday each girl takes some one les- 
son of the quarter and tells the class what 
she found out about it. 

On another Sunday the entire lesson period of 
thirty minutes is spent on notebook work. 

There are groans if any assignment is too long, 
for these girls are normal, happy, natural, 
fun-loving, busy young people. 

Almost every lesson, some passage of scripture 
is read silently. 

There is little comment on it. 

The Bible speaks for itself. 

The climax of the lesson is sometimes a brief 
story or incident; frequently it is a prayer 
asking God’s help to live out the truth learned. 

Many times the entire group take part in the 
prayer. 

When we asked the teacher about how she had got- 
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ten such a fine spirit of codperation, she said: “It just 
grows naturally from Suday to Sunday.” And then 
she added: “I am not sure how well the class would 
show up on a catechetical match or true and false tests, 
but I am sure of this—that each girl seems to be grow- 
ing a little more like Christ. They are not so critical 
of each other as they used to be. They like each other. 
They stick together. Their class means something to 
them. It is their class. I am sure of one other thing, 
too, and that is that after all teaching is simply the 
guidance of people as they learn, and the test of teach- 
ing is in the changes in attitude and ways of behaving 
and conduct registered in the everyday living of the 
pupils.” 


* * * 


It is Sunday morning— 

Sunday-school and church services are over. 

A Junior teacher, looking over material, overheard 
a conversation between a group of boys and 
girls in her class. 

This teacher had been running a contest for four 
consecutive Sundays. 

Each Sunday she had given them twenty ques- 
tions on the following lesson. 

She had divided the class in two teams—the Reds 
and the Blues. 


*“One Junior boy said to another: ‘I am glad the 
contest is over. I am glad our side won instead of 
the other. I don’t remember many of the answers now. 
What if the teacher took a notion to review.’ 

““‘Well,’ said the other boy, ‘most of the questions 
you could answer by either “yes” or “no.” The 
teacher liked the contest. She thought we were learn- 
ing a lot. Did you hear about the fight the captains 
of the two teams had last Sunday? Our captain licked 
Joe. I am glad he did.’” 

The Junior teacher, overhearing the conversation, 
began to think seriously. Had she found, after all, 
the best way to teach these Jumior boys and girls? Had 
she defeated her purpose if such an ugly spirit of 
rivalry was felt by both teams? Were the children 
better for having learned the answers perfectly? She 
became worried and perplexed. ‘Perhaps, after all,” 
she thought, “I am not really teaching. I am just 
hearing a lesson.” 


*From What Is Teaching, by Frances C. McLester. Copyright 
1932. Used by permission of the publishers, Cokesbury Press. 
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Religious Education 
and Publication 


It is Sunday morning— 

A group of adults are meeting in the church 
auditorium for the study of the Sunday- 
school lesson. 

The teacher has studied his lesson. 

He told the lesson to his class. 

He told it in an interesting way. 

The class listened well. 

He made no attempt to interest his class in study- 
ing or finding out for themselves the truth 
of the lesson. 

He was pleasantly surprised when some read over 
their lesson. 

He expected nothing from his class. 

He was not disappointed. 

He made no use of his blackboard. 

He lectured for nearly twenty-five minutes. 

His lecture was of the nature of a sermon. 

After class we said to one of the members: 
you study much in your class?” 

“No,” she said, “the teacher doesn’t expect it of 
us. We don’t really know how to study the Bible, 
and he doesn’t show us how. There are some very 
capable women in class. They could make a contri- 
bution if we talked things over together, but he has 
not thought of our wanting to do this. Some Sundays 
we really hear three sermons—one from our teacher; 
a short sermonette in our closing exercises; and then 
a real sermon from the pastor in our church service. 
Three sermons seem too many. Some of us would like 
it better if we had a real teaching period in the Sun- 
day school.” 


“Do 


* * * 


From the illustrations given, it is obvious that each 
of the three teachers had an entirely different con- 
ception of teaching. One is satisfied just to tell the 
lesson to his class; another feels that teaching is 
synonymous with the acquisition of facts; another feels 


that the teacher is simply a guide. She must show 
her pupils how to study and how to find out the truth 
for themselves. She feels that the test of teaching is 
whether or not her pupils are learning new ways of 
behavior and new attitudes and more of Christlikeness 
in their everyday living. 

There comes a time when we ought to stop and ap- 
ply certain tests for our teaching. Perhaps many such 
tests will suggest themselves to you. Ought they not 
to include the following? 

1. Do I have a growing appreciation of the Bible, 
the Book that I am to teach? 

2. Do I honestly understand my pupils? 

3. Do I know the best ways or methods of in- 
teresting my group in the study of the 
Bible? 

- Do I show my pupils how to study? 

. Are my assignments definite and clear-cut? 

- Do I give help to individual pupils when 
they need it? 

- Am I satisfied when pupils can repeat from 
memory certain memorized answers? 
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8. Have I a right to say “I have taught” until 
someone has actually learned? 

9. Does my life make my teaching clear? 
Emerson once said: “What you are speaks 
so loud I cannot hear what you say.” 

10. If I do not stimulate mental activity on the 
part of my pupils; if I do not create some 
desire on their part to learn, have I really 
taught ? 

. What changes in the life and conduct of my 
pupils have come about? Have they be- 
come more Christlike in their everyday 
walk and conversation? 

12. Have I discharged my responsibility in inter- 
preting religion to my pupils? 

13. Have I won them to Jesus Christ? 

14. Have I helped them to work toward the 
bringing in of Christ’s Kingdom on earth? 

Burton, in his splendid book, “The Nature and 
Direction of Learning,” says this to us: 

“A good teacher will keep constantly in mind this 
aim: What changes do I hope to bring about in the 
lives of my pupils through the study of this lesson? 
What attitudes do I hope to lead my pupils to build up? 
How will the study of this lesson help each pupil to face 
and attempt to solve some actual d.fficulty which he 
is facing?” 

During the summer months there will be many 
Leadership Training Schools at summer conference 
grounds. We are listing these conferences below with 
the dates: 

Montreat, N. C.—July 13-27. 

Kerrville, Texas—July 23-August 4. 

Clinton, La.—June 25-July 2. 

Richmond, Va.—June 18-23. 

Any one of the schools will offer to teachers much 
of practical help and inspiration. 

The Montreat Leadership Training School offers a 
particularly strong program to those who are wanting 
help along the line of teaching. There will be a 
laboratory school where those who teach children will 
not only have an opportunity to study how to teach, 
but they will watch the children as they learn. 

There will be an experimental class in Young Peo- 
ple’s work so that those who teach adolescents will 
have an opportunity, also, to study both theory and 
practice in teaching. 

There will be general courses and courses in super- 
vision, and whatever course is offered will give an 
opportunity for you to see good teaching and to test its 
effectiveness. 


HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 

Creative Teaching—Suter. Price, $1.25. 

The Nature and Direction of Learning—Burton. 
Price, $2.25. 

How Shall I Learn to Teach Religion?—Carrier. 
Price, $1.50. 

Teaching for Christian Living—Vieth. Price, $1.50. 

What Is Teaching—McLester. Price, 35c. 

Teaching Religion—Myers. Price, 90c. 

Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 






































XCERPTS from the following letters will give 
E, some idea of what improvements or changes have 

actually come about as a result of a Standard 
Leadership Training School or a Standard Leadership 
Training Class in some of our local churches during 
the past year, 1933: 


“I am enclosing class record for the class in JUNIOR 
MATERIALS AND METHODS which closed last night. 
It has made me very happy to see the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of our own teachers. I don’t think any one will 
ever hear anything but praise of the lesson plans and 
materials from the teachers that have taken this course. 
And I am glad to say that every worker, teacher, and 
helper in our Junior Department took the course. One 
of our teachers who has been loudest in condemning 
the lesson materials is now most enthusiastic in her 
praise. For the most part, the class was made up of 
school teachers, with few exceptions college folk, and if 
the grades seem high I assure you they were ‘high-grade 
pupils. I can only hope that I may have many just 
such experiences as I have had with this class.” 


“You will find enclosed a record of our class. The 
enrollment was not as large as I had hoped for, but 
the interest on the part of those who did enroll was as 
great as I have had in any class I ever taught. It was 
a great joy to me, and we have been feeling constantly 
the blessings from the course. 

“We are in the midst of two weeks of simultaneous 
evangelistic meetings in our little city, and without 
exception those who took the course are lending valu- 
able aid as personal workers. This is a new experience 
for several of them and all are doing so with a real 
zeal. 

“Were it not for my desire to keep the exam papers 
on file, I would certainly send them, that you might 
read some of the expressions by those who took the 
course.” 


“Here are some of the things definitely adopted as a 
result of a class and an all-day institute: 

A Workers’ Conference for both churches. 

The young people organized. 

The children’s division completely reorganized with 
Cradle Roll, Beginner, and Primary Departments sep- 
arated instead of ‘opening exercises’ all together; defin- 
ite plans made for beautifying rooms of these depart- 
ments. 

New books for the use of teachers. 

A definite standard for teachers, providing for proper 
enlistment, installation, teachers’ agreement, and self- 
scoring card to be put in use with the new church year. 

Organization of Home Department. 

Adoption of new record system. 

Definite study of worship in departments for improve- 
ment. 

A definite plan with the pastor to begin a Standard 
Bible Class sometime before spring, then another unit 
in the fall. 

“Tonight, I gave a little gasp as I saw the last period 
was up; I always try to stop on time as well as begin 
on time. Two of the class said almost at the same 
time: ‘Don’t look at that watch! We aren’t ready to 
go yet!’ Was it very bad to run over a half-hour under 
these conditions? We've had such happy outside con- 
ferences with each teacher, too. It has been great to 
see how God has done things almost in spite of us 
rather than because of us.” 


“I am submitting my report on the Leadership Train- 
ing Course, Unit No, 2, PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING, 
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Practical Results of Leadership Training 


By ORENE McILWAIN 


offered at our church. There have been some very 
definite results, such as a change to graded literature; 
one teacher, as a result, is now taking her class out of 
our one-room building to her home, next door to the 
church, for the lesson period, with much benefit to 
both teacher and pupils. Other results of a more in- 
tangible nature can be observed. There is a startling 
difference in the period after classes reassemble in 
Sunday school. It used to be noisy and irreverent, but 
now anyone would approve of the attitude. And it 
came about as a result of our discussion on how the 
teacher influences a child. The teachers had been re- 
sponsible for the confusion, and when they realized it 
and set the right example the school followed. It gave 
some of the teachers quite a surprise to be shown so 
plainly that they had been teaching irreverence. 

“There is a better appreciation of the work of teach- 
ing among those who enrolled—a definite knowledge 
of how to get help in becoming better teachers, and a 
stated desire to enroll in other Leadership Training 
courses. No definite plan of Leadership Training has 
yet been formulated, but an impetus has been given the 
idea that we should have such a plan, and I am sure 
it won’t be long till another class will be conducted. 

“T have not yet been able to check on whether the 
lecture method has been abandoned in the one class 
where it was used extensively.” 


“At a Workers’ Conference following the completion 
of the course, TEACHING WORK OF THE CHURCH, 
the following changes were voted upon and accepted 
by the group of Sunday-school officers and teachers: 

1. A Children’s Division having a suitable worship 
program. 

2. Better worship programs in the Adult Division. 

3. Some systematic plan of visitation. 

4. A definite program of service activities for the 
entire school. 

5. The regrouping of the smaller children, having 
a Beginner class for four-and-five-year olds. 

6. A division of the Young People’s class so as to 
have one class for those fifteen, sixteen and seventeen 
years of age or High School students, and one for those 
out of High School. 

7. The adoption of graded lessons throughout the 
school. 

8. Each teacher taking at least one Leadership Train- 
ing class each year. 

9. A vacation church school every summer.” 


“We had a meeting of our Workers’ Conference last 
night and we began the making of a Standard for the 
workers. JI was very pleased with the spirit shown at 
the meeting and the codperation they extended. I feel 
confident that in the course of time we will have a 
church school of which you will be proud. 

“Our children’s division is going along splendidly. 
The departments are all divided and just about all of 
them are already beginning to see the value in it. Some 
of those who were very much against the move have 
been thoroughly won over to the idea. The Junior 
Department has put into effect your suggestion that 
all the pupils meet together for the class period, and 
all of the teachers see the advantage. 

“Our worship program in the Adult Division has 
been great, not perfect, of course, but so much of an 
improvement that many are marvelling. The Adult 
superintendent is overjoyed. He is beginning to see a 
way out of a bad condition.” 

Below is given the Standard proposed at the meeting 
of the Workers’ Conference in this church: 

1. Every teacher on time; 2. Every teacher present 
or superintendent notified and substitute provided, each 
one giving as much time as possible for preparation; 
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3 Thorough preparation in a spirit of prayer; 4. Take 
as many Standard Leadership Training credits as pos- 
sible each year; 5. Read as many books as possible 
cn the department’s work in which you are interested 
or read regularly some religious education journal; 
6. Regular attendance at the Workers’ Conference. 

In every case mentioned above, certain definite re- 
sults were brought about as a result of a Standard 
Leadership Training Class. In some instances there 
was a change of attitude or a change in the grading 
of the school or a change in the way of teaching and 
of interest in the class. In every instance, the en- 
thusiasm of the class and the fine spirit of codperation 
were manifested. 

The success of a Standard Leadership School or a 
Standard Leadership Training Class depends primarily 
on two factors—one, the preparation ahead of time, 
and the other, the accredited instructor who guides the 
thinking of the class. In most cases where the school 
has been a success thorough preparation for the class 
was made. The church did not depend on mass pub- 
licity through newspapers and church bulletins, but 
some one person spoke to each teacher and officer and 
parent, explaining the nature of the course. Each de- 
partmental superintendent did his part in getting the 
class enrolled. In some cases, for three months ahead 
the school was kept before the people. There was a 
feeling of expectancy. Various meetings were post- 
poned during the week of the school in order that the 
class might be free to study and to attend the school. 
A series of sermons dignifying the teaching work of 
the church, enlisting the interest of the people, and 
motivating their study of the particular course, were 
preached by the minister. In some cases, textbooks 
were ordered two or three weeks before the school be- 
gan so that those who were busy with long hours of 
work in the home or in the office had a chance to read 
the text before beginning the study in class. 
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But, perhaps the key to success in a Leadership 
Training Class lies with the instructor. In every case 
mentioned above, an accredited instructor or an ap- 
proved instructor, was used. What is meant by an 
accredited or approved instructor? Except in cases of 
Bible courses and courses in Evangelism, which are 
taught so frequently by ministers of the church, all 
other instructors make a study of their course, read at 
least five or six of the best reference books in their 
field of study, and then submit a teaching outline, 
giving their general plan for the course of study. In 
many cases the teacher simply acted as a guide, show- 
ing the students how to study and how to find out for 
themselves the best the course offered. In most cases 
there was no attempt on the part of the instructor to 
lecture or to “thrill” the class, but rather together the 
teacher and the: pupils simply talked frankly about 
conditions in their local Sunday schools and how they 
might be improved. When the Sunday-school teacher 
desired help at some point the instructor graciously 
arranged for a conference together. 


Have you had a Standard Leadership Training 
School or Class for your officers, and teachers, and 
parents? Have you noted the improvement in the 
Sunday school since beginning the study class? Did 
your group study and face the practical problems be- 
fore them? Did they keep on at work on the diffi- 
culties until some solution was reached? If such a 
class has been held in your church, you will likely 
want to register for another one. If your church has 
not offered help along this line, and if you are in- 
terested, write to The Section of Leadership Training, 
P. O. Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia, for further in- 
formation. We are ready to offer you the best help 
that we have gotten through our practical experience 
in the field of training leaders in the local churches. 





One Paramount Responsibility of a 


Department Superintendent 
By ANNA BRANCH BINFORD 


What is the Superintendent or Adult Adviser of an 
Intermediate or Senior or Young People’s Department 
supposed to do? 

That question, so often asked, surely deserves at- 
tention—more attention perhaps than has been given 
it. Therefore we plan here to consider one paramount 
responsibility which every department superintendent 
must face with intelligence and efficiency. 


What Is That Paramount Responsibility? 
Undoubtedly the superintendent of a department is 
responsible for perfecting the teaching function of the 
Sunday session of his department. How can this be 
done? It can only be done when the department su- 


perintendent determinedly plans and works towards 
seeing that each of the following is carefully and 
wisely done— 

I. Select Teachers. 

II. Direct Teachers. 
~~ III, Lead Teachers. 

These are the steps which a department superin- 
tendent must take if the teaching function in his de- 
partment in any sense measures up to its task, glori- 
fied by Jesus Christ when he said— 

“Go ye and make disciples . . . teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded 
you.” 

















































































































































































I. Select Teachers. 

If this is to be wisely done, the department superin- 
tendent must have real knowledge of the pupils to be 
taught and of the people who might teach them. 

Mr. L— or Miss B— may be splendid living Chris- 
tians, yet they may be absolutely unfitted by person- 
ality and mind-set for handling a group of live, wide- 
awake 12-year-old boys, or a group of romantic, beauty- 
loving 16-year-old girls. 

Miss J— may be a born leader of girls, yet her 
life ideals may be so un-Christian as to make her en- 
tirely unsuitable for leading young people to find and 
follow Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

Young K—, a quiet and unobstrusive member of 
the men’s Bible class, may be the very person to lead 
the Senior boys in their study of how Jesus Christ 
met the problems of life—problems of the same char- 
acter that they, in the twentieth century, are beginning 
to face. 

The well-groomed outstanding young woman who 
is seen only at the morning service of the church, but 
whose name is prominent in all of the civic and social 
welfare movements, has perhaps taken no part in the 
church work because no one has ever taken the trou- 
ble or time to realize how fine a Bible Teacher she 
would be for the Young People’s group. 

The man who is making such an absolute failure 
with a class of first-year Intermediates has possibili- 
ties for older Young People. The woman whom the 
Senior girls will not trust and follow may make a 
perfectly splendid teacher of the Beginners’ Depart- 
ment. 

Upon the department superintendent must rest the 
responsibility for knowing these people, the things that 
they can do, the need that the church has for them. 
Upon the department superintendent must rest the 
responsibility for acting upon this knowledge, for hav- 
ing the courage and the tact and the skill to put only 
into competent hands the vibrant souls of the young 
people entrusted to his care by his church. 

Every department superintendent must take time 
enough, have patience and skill and courage enough, 
feel for Christ and youth love enough, te wisely and 
fairly and honestly select the teacher for each class in 
his Department. A hard job? Yes; but who ever 
thought it was an easy job to be superintendent of a 
department in the Sunday school? 


“We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard tasks to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle—face it, 

’Tis God's gift.” 


II. Direct Teachers. 

Some of our finest men miss “the mark of their 
high calling” as department superintendents because 
they insist that their responsibility is over when the 
teachers are selected and placed. 

What direction do teachers need from the superin- 
tendent of the department? 

First—As to the standards of the department in 
worship, instruction, recreation, service? In each of 
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these, what is the objective toward which the depart- 
ment is working? What part will each teacher be 
expected to take in helping the department to reach 
these objectives? At the opening conference of the 
term, teachers should have these standards and ob- 
jectives clearly explained to them. New teachers com- 
ing in after this opening conference have the right to 
the same explanation. At later department confer- 
ences, it will be helpful to take a little time to dis- 
cuss the progress made toward these objectives, and 
to consider any necessary changes that should be made 
in them. 

Some department superintendents have made a list 
of specific standards for their department, and asked 
each teacher to sign their acceptance of these stand- 
ards. We are printing below a copy of the standards 
for one year as offered by one department superinrtend- 
ent: 

1. Every teacher and officer present every Sunday, 
or a substitute provided. 

2. Every teacher and officer present for the wor- 
ship program. 

3. At least one hour’s preparation of the lesson. 

4. Every class with an average attendance of at 
least 70 per cent. 

Second—As to the courses of study to be followed 
during each term. The helps for pupil and teacher 
should be carefully and intelligently previewed and 
discussed with each teacher— 

The type of home-work and class-work desired 
from each pupil. 

The type of records used for each pupil. 

The amount of hand-work and memory-work re- 
quired in connection with each course. 

All of these should be made very clear before the 
teacher’s work with the class begins. 

Third—As to attendance. The importance of se- 
curing the acceptance by each individual teacher, of 
certain definite requirements here can hardly be over- 
estimated : ry 

(a) Promptness; (b) Regular attendance; (c) In 
case of necessary absence, secure own sub- 
stitute if possible. Give at least twenty- 
four hours notice to the department su- 
perintendent. 

Fourth—As to source of teaching helps. The de- 
partment superintendent, from his knowledge of the 
weaknesses and strengths of his teachers, should be 
ready at all times to suggest the right help in the 
right place. 

To some he will offer a helpful article or book. 

To some he will give the chance of hearing a really 
good teacher present a Sunday-school lesson. 

To some he makes a good lecture available. 

To some he will urge the taking of a study course, 
either in a Standard Training Class or by corre- 
spondence. 

Does this Directing Teachers seem even harder than 
the Selecting of Teachers? Well, suppose it is. Re- 
member that Jesus Christ who said, “Go, teach,” also 
said: 
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“All power is given unto me... . ! And lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

Having discussed the Superintendent’s Responsibil- 
ity for Selecting and Directing Teachers, we come now 
to the last, and, to our thinking, the most important 
step that every department superintendent must take. 


III. Lead Teachers. 

If a Superintendent wants to bring his teachers to 
the realization that their work is a God-given respon- 
sibility, he must lead them to such an attitude by 
having his every word and act show that he so con- 
siders his work as head of the department. 

Does a department superintendent long to have his 
teachers realize the power that lies in a real prayer 
life? Then he must lead them through and by his 
own prayer experience. 

What is the greatest possible incentive to teachers 
to read articles and books on their own particular prob- 
lems? Undoubtedly frequent enthusiastic quotations 
and reviews by a department superintendent who knows 
such articles and books from first-hand reading and 
experiment. 

When teachers fail to hold their groups because 
of weakness in teaching plans and methods, is it not 
the department superintendent to whom they most 
naturally look for help? One department superin- 
tendent finds it very helpful once in every quarter to 
conduct the class hour of some one group in the de- 
partment. Knowing the groups and the teachers, he 
selects from the quarter’s work some particular lesson 
which he believes will help a particular group and 
their teacher, especially their teacher. Then some 
weeks ahead he asks the teacher to let him take the 
class on that particular Sunday, stipulating, of course, 
that the teacher will be present. After such an experi- 
ment, more than one teacher has said, “Do you know 
that is the first time I ever understood what a real 
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Bible-class period could accomplish. Why the boys 
just ate up the chances you gave them to give the re- 
sult of their home study as you outlined it last Sunday.” 

To get good teaching, the department superintend- 
ent must lead the way. 

Is reverence to mark the whole department’s Sun- 
day session? Then first of all the department sup- 
perintendent must be reverent—not simply seem rever- 
ent. There is a difference. 

Is the music in the department to be the right kind 
in selection and in rendition? Then the department 
superintendent must take the lead in making it so. If 
he himself lacks musical knowledge, he can find the 
right person who, in codperation with him, can make 
the music measure up to the worship standards of 
the department. 

Will it do any good for a department superintend- 
ent to urge promptness upon his teachers and pupils, 
unless he is himself persistently and consistently 
prompt ? 

Every department superintendent longs to make the 
Sunday morning session of his department a way to 
knowledge and service in the Kingdom of Heaven 
which Christ lived and died and rose again to bring 
to earth. Is there any possible chance of doing this 
unless the department superintendent, with all his 
body, mind, heart, and soul, leads on? 

When Jesus Christ, the Master Teacher, would lead 
men to abundant living, his invitation was . always 
the same: 


Come ye after me. 
Follow me. 
Come and see. 


Christ’s teaching plan never varied. It was always 
to show the right way by doing it before those he 
would teach. No one has ever discovered any bet- 
ter plan. As a department superintendent, are you 
ready and willing to follow Christ’s plan? 





After You Go Home 


By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


VERY privilege is a responsibility. ‘Ye were 
bE. chosen,” says the apostle, “that ye may.” Every 

bit of knowledge gained, every bit of inspiration 
received, every bit of skill acquired, increase your re- 
sponsibility. If you have the privilege of attending a 
Leadership Conference or School this summer, you will 
be responsible for going back to your home Sunday 
school and making it more effective. 

You can create an enthusiasm in your home school. 
A great many Sunday schools run on from Sunday 
to Sunday in a monotonous, humdrum way without any 
zeal or interest in the work. If your school is of that 
type, you can be the person to kindle the fire. I knew 
a school once which had only thirteen teachers and 
Officers at the Workers’ Conference, until a live leader 


came in—then the attendance jumped to forty-five. 
What he did, you can do. 

You can suggest the new materials and methods 
which you discovered at the school. You learned some- 
thing that will make the worship service more reverent; 
or you discovered a more effective method of keeping 
records; or you found a different procedure in teaching; 
or you learned about new materials which could be 
used. It will be your responsibility to share the things 
which you received with others. 

You can impress the church with the value and 
power of the program of religious education. Some 
churches have the idea that the Sunday school and the 
other agencies of religious education are mere ap- 
pendages without any very vital relationship to the 
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work of the church as a whole. Very few churches 
feel that the church school is the church teaching its 
constituency. There is great need for leaders who 
have caught a different conception and who will give 
it to the church. The chances are that you have gotten 
this idea in the conference. You can do your church 
a great service by making its leaders feel it, too. 

You can help your church work out a through-the- 
year program for training its leaders. It will be im- 
possible for any church to send all of its teachers and 
leaders to summer schools—many leaders are unable 
to go because of a lack of time and others because of 
a lack of money. The bulk of leadership training 
must be done in the local church. For this reason 
churches must take this task of training leaders seri- 
ously and plan for it carefully. A Workers’ Conference 
with a carefully planned program, a class or school 
which meets once or twice yearly, a supply of books 
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and magazines to meet the needs of the teachers and 
leaders, an opportunity to meet occasionally leaders in 
the field of religious education—these are some of the 
things which could go into a yearly program. Unless 
our churches begin to plan definitely for training lead- 
ers we shall never have a supply adequate for our task. 
You could encourage your church to adopt such a pro- 
gram. 


You can begin to work for a larger delegation to 
attend a school next summer. The finest publicity is 
the personal testimony of the person who has seen and 
experienced. “Return and shew.” The more leaders 
and teachers there are inspired with your enthusiasm, 
the easier it will be to have a real program of religious 
education in your church. Your enthusiasm can be 
contagious, if you will make it so, and you can in- 
spire many others to go with you next summer. 





The Montreat Leadership Training School 


“The Growth of Christian Personality Dur- 
ing Childhood,” to be taught by Dr. Lewis J. 
SHERRILL, is to be a laboratory course in the study 
of children. He will base his study partly on the 
experiences of the children in the supervised practice 
classes in Beginner, Primary, and Junior departments. 
To receive credit in his class a student must also be 
a student in one of the supervised practice classes. 
Students may receive credit in the department in which 
they specialize, or in the general field of child psychol- 
ogy. 

“Supervised Practice Work in the Beginners’ 
Department,” led by Miss Atma BowMan, is a 
laboratory class in which an hour each day will be 
spent with Beginner children and an additional hour 
with the students in class. This second hour will be 
used in evaluating the experiences with the children 
and in planning for the next day’s session. 

The lesson course to be used with the children is 
Our Happy World, by Freivogel. A credit will be 
given in “Supervised Practice Work.” 

“Supervised Practice Work in the Primary 
Department,” led by Mrs. F. F. Batiarp, is a 
laboratory class in which an hour each day will be 
spent with Primary children and an additional hour 
with the tudents in class. This second hour will 
be used in evaluating the experiences with the chil- 
dren and in planning for the next day’s session. 

The lesson course to be used with the children is 
Learning to Know God Better, by Shields. A credit 
will be given in “Supervised Practice Work.” 

“Supervised Practice Work in the Junior 
Department,” led by Miss ANNIE LaurteE NEwTon, 
is a laboratory class in which an hour each day will 
be spent with Junior boys and girls and an additional 
hour with the students in class.. This second hour 
will be used in evaluating the experiences with the 
children and in planning for the next day’s session. 
The lesson course to be used with the boys and 


girls is Exploring the Trail with the Master Guide, 
by Edland and Newton. A credit will be given in 
“Supervised Practice Work.” 


“The Church and Adult Education,” to be 
taught by Dr. J. E. PURCELL, is a course which pre- 
sents one of the livest and most vital subjects in all 
of Christian education today. The textbook will be 
Toward Understanding Adults by Zeigler. This course 
will deal with the foundation ideas of this work, both 
in the Church and in the field of general education. 
It will also deal with the organizations of adults in 
our Church and their programs. It will, however, 
move on to the codrdination of the activities of our 
adults and the correlation of their programs. 


The course has been taught in several places in the 
Assembly. In these classes have been elders and dea- 
cons, officers in Men’s Work and Men’s Bible Classes, 
officers in the Woman’s Auxiliary and Women’s Bible 
Classes. In each place there has been a number of 
pastors. 


It deals with the total situation of Adult Education, 
and any person working with adults in any capacity 
should attend. The course will be revised for this 
Training School at Montreat. New material will be 
used, and all the information gathered in various sec- 
tions of the Church will be presented. 


“Administering Young People’s Work,” to be 
taught by Mrs. LiLt1an Curtis PAINTER, is a course 
that will be of value to teachers, advisers, and admin- 
istrators of young people’s work in the Church. The 
textbook will be the Kingdom Highways Manual. 
With the enlarged conception of young people’s work, 
it is increasingly important that the purpose, program, 
and organization shall be understood by all those who 
are in positions of leadership. It is necessary that 
teachers and advisers understand the whole task and 
become familiar with its principles and problems in 
order that they may fit in their work as a part of the 
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whole. This course is prepared to give careful train- 
ing for leadership in young people’s work. 

“Counseling Young People,” to be taught by 
Dr. J. J. Murray, is a course intended for leaders 
of young people in local churches. The textbook will 
be Young People and Their Leaders by Stock, with 
additional reading to be assigned. Although of neces- 
sity some consideration will be given to the Church’s 
plans for the organization of young people, it is. not 
a course in methods. The course is rather intended to 
help leaders of young people enter more sympathetic- 
ally into the viewpoints of young people today and to 
counsel more intelligently with them. What are our 
young people thinking about? What are their domi- 
nant interests? What do they want and what do they 
need from the Church? How may we help them in 
their thinking about religion and life and in their 
attitudes toward one another and toward the Church 
and society? The course will be an effort to answer 
such questions as these. 

“Supervising a Program of Religious Edu- 
cation,” to be taught by Dr. Paut H. VietH, is a 
course which is a continuation of a course offered last 
year, and it is anticipated that many of those who 
took the work last year will again be enrolled. Forty- 
seven directors of religious education, pastors, and field 
secretaries have during the past year carried on proj- 
ects in supervision under Dr. Vieth’s direction, and 
the reports on these projects will form a part of this 
course. Class sessions will be held in seminar style 
during the afternoon so as to enable members of this 
group to participate in other activitives of the School 
during the morning. Instead of using one textbook, 
reading will be assigned. 

“Improving Your Sunday School,” to be taught 
by Dr. Paut H. Viet, is a course in which consid- 
eration will be given to the organizational, adminis- 
trative and supervisory aspects of building a program 
of religious education in the local church. The text- 
book will be Improving Your Sunday School by Vieth. 
Various plans of work will be considered and efforts 
made to deal practically with the problems of the 
members of the class. The course is intended pri- 
marily for ministers, church-school superintendents, 
and others concerned with the problems of general 
administration and supervision. 


COACHING CLASSES 


Children’s Division Courses: The coaching 
class for prospective leaders in Children’s Division 
Courses, led by Miss ExizasetH McE. SHIELDs, is 
for those who are planning to teach in Standard Lead- 
ership Training Schools or Classes. There will be in- 
formal conferences dealing with the main emphases of 
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the course, discussion of assignments as directed study, 
and an interpretation of the teaching plan to be sub- 
mitted on the course. A complete bibliography for 
each course will be available in the reference library. 
This class is open only to those who meet certain re- 
quirements as to scholastic background, teaching ex- 
perience, and qualifications of leadership. Advanced 
registration must be made by July 1 through the Sec- 
tion of Leadership Training. 


Administering Young People’s Work: The 
coaching class for prospective teachers of “Adminis- 
tering Young People’s Work” (this course was form- 
erly called “Adolescent Organization and Administra- 
tion’), led by Mrs. Litu1an Curtis Painter, is for 
those who are planning to teach in Standard Leader- 
ship Training Schools or Classes. There will be in- 
formal conferences dealing with the main emphases of 
the course, discussion of assignments as directed study, 
and an interpretation of the teaching plan to be sub- 
mitted on the course. A complete bibliography for the 
course will be available in the reference library. This 
class is open only to those who meet certain require- 
ments as to scholastic background, teaching experience, 
and qualifications of leadership. Advanced registra- 
tion must be made by July 1 through the Section of 
Leadership Training. 


Principles of Teaching; Worship; Adoles- 
cent Worship: The coaching class, led by Miss 
OrENE MclIiwary, is for those who are planning to 
teach any one of the above courses in Standard Lead- 
ership Training Schools or Classes. There will be in- 
formal conferences dealing with the main emphases 
of the course, discussion of assignments as directed 
study, and an interpretation of the teaching plan to 
be submitted on the course. A complete bibliography 
for each course will be available in the reference li- 
brary. This class is open only to those who meet cer- 
tain requirements as to scholastic background, teach- 
ing experience, and qualifications of leadership. Ad- 
vanced registration must be made by July 1 through 
the Section of Leadership Training. 


“Missionary Education in the Church School,” 
to be taught by Dr. E. D. Grant, is a course designed 
to help the Church school leader build into his pupils 
a normal and Christian attitude toward missions. It 
will include a study of the missionary message and 
motive, the missionary set-up of our Church, and the 
missionary work which our Church is doing today. The 
missionary organization of the local church, the proper 
method of approach to the study of missions and the 
missionary materials available will be taken up in 
detail. Instead of using one textbook, reading will b: 
assigned. 








Our Summer Leadership Schools 


By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


HE summer Leadership School has become a well- 
T recognized method of training teachers and lead- 

ers for the work of the Church: The freedom 
from cares which make study difficult, the inspiring 
fellowship of others who are interested in the same 
work, and the opportunities of knowing personally the 
leaders of the Church, all make the time spent in the 
school delightful and profitable. Four schools will 
be held in different sections of the Church this year. 
The following are the dates and the courses offered: 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Richmond, Va., June 18-23 


Beginner Materials and Methods with Supervised Prac- 
tice. 

Primary Materials and Methods with Supervised Prac- 
tice. 

Junior Materials and Methods with Supervised Prac- 
tice. 

How to Teach Adolescents. 

The Program for the Small Church. 

Improving the Vesper Service in the Young People’s 
Department. 

Bible—A Study of Revelation. 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE IN LOUISIANA 
Silliman College, Clinton,, La., June 25-July 2 
Beginners’ Materials and Methods with Supervised 
Practice. 

Primary Materials and Methods with Supervised Prac- 
tice. 

Junior Materials and Methods with Supervised Prac- 
tice. 

Adolescent Worship. 

Bible. 


MONTREAT LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL 
Montreat, N. C., July 13-27 


The Growth of Christian Personality during Childhood. 

Supervised Practice Work in the Beginners’ Depart- 
ment. 

Supervised Practice Work in the Primary Department. 

Supervised Practice Work in the Junior Department. 

Counseling Young People. 

Young People’s Work—a Class for Young People. 

Administering Young People’s Work. 

The Church and Adult Education. 

Improving Your Sunday School. 

Missionary Education in the Church School. 

Supervising A Program of Religious Education. 

Coaching Class for Prospective Leaders in Children’s 
Division Courses. 

Coaching Class for Prospective Leaders of Courses 
in Worship and Principles of Teaching. 

Coaching Class for Prospective Leaders in Course on 
Administering Young People’s Work. 

Bible—non-credit course. 


KERRVILLE LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL 
Kerrville, Tex., July 22-August 5 


A Study of Early Childhood—with Supervised Prac- 
tice Work in the Beginners’ Department. 


A Study of Middle Childhood—with Supervised Prac- 
tice Work in the Primary Department. 


A Study of Later Childhood—with Supervised Prac- 
tice Work in the Junior Department. 


Training in Worship and the Devotional Life. 
Bible—The Pentateuch. 





What Leadership Training Has Meant to Our Church 


(NorE:—Knowing that Leadership Training has meant much to the churches of the Assembly and feeling 
that its influence is ever widening, we asked a few interested persons to tell us what Leadership Training 


has meant to their churches. 


66 NOWLEDGE is one thing; how to use knowl- 
K edge is another. To know God’s Word is 
essential in a teacher; to know how to teach 

it is scarcely less important. 

“So a Sunday school is not a number of pupils, a 
mass of literature, and a group of persons who offer 
to teach. . The pupils may be eager to learn, the litera- 
ture may be of the best, but if the person at the head 
of the class is more or less ignorant of the textbook 
and of the characters of the pupils, we cannot expect 
to go very far. 

“Having had several training schools in my church 
I can see the advantages of one: 

1. It dignifies the place of a Sunday-school teacher. 

This is no indifferent position to which we may 
come carelessly and unprepared. It is not 
just a job for some unemployed church mem- 
ber. 
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These are some of the paragraphs we have received.) 


The teacher deals with souls that can never die. 
His position is worthy. 


2. It imparts a new thrill to what may become 
prosaic. 

The teacher catches a new vision of the possi- 
bilities of teaching; the taught realize a new 
purpose in knowing God’s Word. 

And so between teacher and pupil there is a new 
and alluring tie. 


3. It lifts the teacher to a new and higher level of 
spiritual living. 

That our teachers need to attend these schools 
goes without question. 

The time ought to come when no one should 
be allowed to teach without having taken some 
of the courses in a school of an approved 
nature. 
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We have recently had a training school in 





Meridian—and the good effects are manifest. 
“Nowhere is better work being done along this line 
than in the Synod of Mississippi under the leadership 
of its Director of Religious Education, Mr. R. L. 
Landis.” 
—Rev. A. A. Littte, D. D., Meridian, Miss. 
. 2's 


“During the month of January, Rev. Robert M. Mc- 
Gehee, Director of Religious Education in the Synod 
of Louisiana, taught a class on The Teaching Work 
of the Church. We consider this course in Leadership 
Training exceedingly helpful to our work. It enabled 
our superintendent and teachers to view the teaching 
ministry of the Church from a different perspective. 
They evaluated the work of the Sunday school and 
' found a number of improvements to be made. 

“After three months I note a larger attendance and 
more efficient teaching. We wish to give Mr. McGehee 
our sincere thanks for his work with us, which has 
been so beneficial.” 

—Rev. JoHN R. RicHarpson, Crowley, La. 
a 


“On last Rally Day we gave the morning service 
entirely to the work of the church school. All officers 
and teachers were installed publicly with a ceremony 
which impressed upon the workers their responsibility 
and privilege, and upon the congregation their obliga- 
tion to support these workers. The topic for the morn- 
ing sermon was “The Master Teacher.’ On Monday 
night following, we began the first Standard Leadership 
Training School the church had ever attempted alone. 
Courses were taught on The Teaching Work of the 
Church, Methods of Work in the Children’s Division, 
and a Bible unit. Twenty-five credits were awarded. 

“The result of this program has been a greatly in- 
creased interest and efficiency on the part of officers 
and teachers, which has resulted in a 33 per cent in- 
crease in average attendance which is still increasing 
after seven months. As new officers and teachers were 
impressed with their responsibilities, they were given 
an opportunity to prepare for their duties. The results 
have been so eminently satisfactory that the whole 
school is looking forward with pleasure to repeating 
the program next fall. Nothing our church has done 
has given such splendid results as this program of 
Leadership Training.” 

—Rev. O. C. Witii1aAMson, Alexandria, La. 
” -., 2 


“Much of my time and energy the past several years 
have gone into the work of education, religious and 
secular, and I have spent years in promoting training 
classes for religious workers in local churches. My 
interest in this work was created largely by observa- 
tion of the need in many churches. 

“My official connection with churches, with and 
without competent leaders, has given me a chance to 
observe with balanced vision the value of trained lead- 
ership. Leadership training is valuable not only by 
reason of the more efficient workers produced, but the 
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very atmosphere becomes surcharged with higher ideals 
of service to such an extent that those who do not 
themselves take such courses become the finest sort of 
advocates of efficient leadership. 

“Every known law of logic, and every principle of 
sound philosophy argues eloquently for the benefits 
accruing to the local church through leadership that is 
trained. Leadership Training, of the Christian sort, 
is absolutely essential to the work of Kingdom build- 
ing in this mcdern age. My own church, with its small 
membership, ‘would be a negligible factor in this com- 
munity were it not for the high ideals of efficient serv- 
ice, and the results achieved by reason of what Leader- 
ship Training has done for our people. I, have small 
hope for a church or any leader thereof which under- 
takes to ‘carry on’ in Christ’s name independently of 
the Leadership Training work of proved effectiveness.” 

—Rev. James M. GranaM, D. D., Prattville, Ala. 

ee ae 


“May I state that I have found Leadership Train- 
ing of priceless value in providing for me as a minister 
and for my leaders in Sunday-school and young peo- 
ple’s work splendid courses of instruction for better 
preparation for service in these important branches of 
the church’s work. Leadership Training enables lead- 
ers to be prepared with the best information and meth- 
eds of work for making the mission of Jesus practically 
applicable in the lives individually of children, young 
people, and adults.” 

—ReEv. ©. M. Brown, Kershaw, S. C. 
a a 


“The time and energy spent in Leadership Training 
work seems to bear fruit more quickly than most efforts 
in church work. Our experience is that the entire work 
of the church is quickened through a well-planned pro- 
gram of Leadership Training. The church school is 
greatly benefited when its faithful teachers find the 
light, and then their teaching efforts no longer satisfy 
them. They see where they are, where they ought to 
be, and frantically make efforts to reach the goal. 
Likewise, the information gained has quickened interest 
in adult work and has enabled the men, especially, to 
see their work in its true relationship to the rest of the 
church. 

“T have always insisted that the young people take 
this work, although they are not teachers and may 
never teach. Here we have gotten some of our best 
results. A new appreciation of the work of religious 
education has been born. These young people, who 
are the parents of tomorrow, will lend a codperation 
with the church-school teachers that many parents to- 
day are withholding.” 

Rev. Otis L. GRAHAM, Forrest City, Ark. 
o cu ee 


‘My observation of how God has always worked 
with his people has shown me that he uses intelligent 
leadership. I believe he still chooses to work that way. 
Why should God’s work be less intelligently done than 
that of the public school system which requires an 
accredited and highly trained leadership that shows 
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suitable proficiency before it is allowed to operate. 
Leadership Training in our church has made us face 
the above fact and consider it candidly and honestly. 
We are now rallying ourselves in an attempt to show 
ourselves workmen that need not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. These Leadership Train- 
ing courses have made us feel that every church in the 
Assembly should by all means seize every opportunity 
to bring instructors into their communities to conduct 
such courses.” 
—Rev. CLauDE A. CaLcore, Newberry, S. C. 
+= @ 

“For several years now the Presbyterian church of 
Bennettsville, S. C., has been having a Leadership 
Training School. These schools have proven to be a 
blessing to the work of the entire church and espe- 
cially to the Sunday school. There had always been 
a need for trained workers, but it took the training 
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school to make us see the need. Now we have better 
trained teachers than ever before; quite a number of 
our teachers attend two or three schools a year. An- 
other result of these schools is that a greater emphasis 
has been placed upon the young people’s work; our 
teachers no longer look upon this as work to be en- 
dured, but rather as a task to be accomplished and 
an opportunity to be seized. We now have a real 
worship program in the Sunday school which has been 
brought about by our efficient superintendent. In 


short, there are two facts that the training schools 


have brought to us, and these two furnish us sufficient 
reasons for having these schools in our churches. First, 
that the work of religious education is of sufficient 
importance to demand the highest type and most effi- 
cient service, and second, that men and women must 
be trained for this service.” 

—Rev. J. S. GARNER, JR., Bennettsville, S. C. 
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Budget Receipts for April 1, 1933—May 1, 1933 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1934—May 1, 1934 


Decrease for one month 


$4,200.88 
4,191.32 





The Miracle of a Teacher's Love 


(Continued from page 333) 


is read, but there can be no explanations. I was al- 
lowed to do anything which I thought might be of help 
to the pupils. I taught them to read and trained their 
memories by teaching them the Psalms, word by word. 
The language is so beautiful and so simple.” 

She spoke of the proudest day of her life. “Every 
Friday,” she said, “all the classes assembled for exer- 
cises, each class doing its bit. For a time my children 
were unable to take part. A day came when I sprang 
a surprise. When I asked for a place on the program, 
Miss Miller looked at me as if she thought I had gone 
quite mad. But she granted my request. When their 
time came, they all stood up and recited perfectly the 
whole of the hundred and third psalm. Afterward the 
teachers crowded around me, asking how I had ever 
done it. 

“I talked to the pupils so much about God that He 
hecame a living spirit in our class. I told them that 
He was their friend—a God of love and not a God of 
hate—and that when they were punished, it was their 
Own naughty ways finding them out.” 

It was not all so easy as one might think from Miss 
Hannah’s modest way of speaking. The parents of 
many of her pupils were alcoholics—or worse. The 
squalor in the homes and the moral tone were often 
appalling. Miss Hannah spent much of her leisure visit- 
ing them. 

“The parents were always agreeable,” she said. “They 
were anxious to do anything they could for their 
children. And they did try to do better.” 


This devoted teacher never lost touch with her pupils. 
After they left school, she called upon them at their 
homes and encouraged them to come to see her. When 
they married, she gave them advice about their homes 
and their families. She never tires of talking about 
them—of the score or more who are regular patrons, 
of the public library; of the several who went to night 
school, and are even now studying. 


“They are my children,” she said to me, with a 
fine pride, adding with a catch in her voice, “even the 
little lost ones.” 


The good that Hannah Dorritee has done will live 
after her. Not only in the generations of those whom 
she has rescued, but in the way she has cleared for 
others to follow. Within it lies a warning and an 
appeal. For in their findings the scientists, while ac- 
claiming the experiment as a tribute to the deep- 
rooted responsiveness of human nature, stand firmly by 
their colleagues who made the ill-fated prophecy of 
nineteen years ago. They declare that it was founded 
on sound scientific knowledge and that, without a 
doubt it would have come true had it not been for 
the whole-hearted alliance of the community and the 
school to defeat it. And, in the hope that other com- 
munities may take pattern from it, they point to it as 
a shining example of what may be done to redeem the 
little lost ones in each generation from the devious ways 
into which meager heredity and environment have led 
them. 
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We have recently had a training school in 

Meridian—and the good effects are manifest. 

“Nowhere is better work being done along this line 

than in the Synod of Mississippi under the leadership 

of its Director of Religious Education, Mr. R. L. 
Landis.” 

—Rev. A. A. Lirtie, D. D., Meridian, Miss. 
* * x 


“During the month of January, Rev. Robert M. Mc- 
Gehee, Director of Religious Education in the Synod 
of Louisiana, taught a class on The Teaching Work 
of the Church. We consider this course in Leadership 
Training exceedingly helpful to our work. It enabled 
our superintendent and teachers to view the teaching 
ministry of the Church from a different perspective. 
They evaluated the work of the Sunday school and 
found a number of improvements to be made. 

“After three months I note a larger attendance and 
more efficient teaching. We wish to give Mr. McGehee 
our sincere thanks for his work with us, which has 
been so beneficial.” 

—Rev. JoHN R. RicHarpson, Crowley, La. 
> + 3 


“On last Rally Day we gave the morning service 
entirely to the work of the church school. All officers 
and teachers were installed publicly with a ceremony 
which impressed upon the workers their responsibility 
and privilege, and upon the congregation their obliga- 
tion to support these workers. The topic for the morn- 
ing sermon was ‘The Master Teacher.’ On Monday 
night following, we began the first Standard Leadership 
Training School the church had ever attempted alone. 
Courses were taught on The Teaching Work of the 
Church, Methods of Work in the Children’s Division, 
and a Bible unit. Twenty-five credits were awarded. 

“The result of this program has been a greatly in- 
creased interest and efficiency on the part of officers 
and teachers, which has resulted in a 33 per cent in- 
crease in average attendance which is still increasing 
after seven months. As new officers and teachers were 
impressed with their responsibilities, they were given 
an opportunity to prepare for their duties. The results 
have been so eminently satisfactory that the whole 
school is looking forward with pleasure to repeating 
the program next fall. Nothing our church has done 
has given such splendid results as this program of 
Leadership Training.” 

—Rev. O. C. Writ1aMson, Alexandria, La. 
.. «...2 


“Much of my time and energy the past several years 
have gone into the work of education, religious and 
secular, and I have spent years in promoting training 
classes for religious workers in local churches. My 
interest in this work was created largely by observa- 
tion of the need in many churches. 

“My official connection with churches, with and 
without competent leaders, has given me a chance to 
observe with balanced vision the value of trained lead- 
ership. Leadership training is valuable not only by 
reason of the more efficient workers produced, but the 
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very atmosphere becomes surcharged with higher ideals 
of service to such an extent that those who do not 
themselves take such courses become the finest sort of 
advocates of efficient leadership. 

“Every known law of logic, and every principle of 
sound philosophy argues eloquently for the benefits 
accruing to the local church through leadership that is 
trained. Leadership Training, of the Christian sort, 
is absolutely essential to the work of Kingdom build- 
ing in this mcdern age. My own church, with its small 
membership, ‘would be a negligible factor in this com- 
munity were it not for the high ideals of efficient serv- 
ice, and the results achieved by reason of what Leader- 
ship Training has done for our people. I have small 
hope for a church or any leader thereof which under- 
takes to ‘carry on’ in Christ’s name independently of 
the Leadership Training work of proved effectiveness.” 

—Rev. James M. GranaM, D. D., Prattville, Ala. 

a 


“May I state that I have found Leadership Train- 
ing of priceless value in providing for me as a minister 
and for my leaders in Sunday-school and young peo- 
ple’s work splendid courses of instruction for better 
preparation for service in these important branches of 
the church’s work. Leadership Training enables lead- 
ers to be prepared with the best information and meth- 
eds of work for making the mission of Jesus practically 
applicable in the lives individually of children, young 
people, and adults.” 

—Rev. ©. M. Brown, Kershaw, S. C. 
S oe 


“The time and energy spent in Leadership Training 
work seems to bear fruit more quickly than most efforts 
in church work. Our experience is that the entire work 
of the church is quickened through a well-planned pro- 
gram of Leadership Training. The church school is 
greatly benefited when its faithful teachers find the 
light, and then their teaching efforts no longer satisfy 
them. They see where they are, where they ought to 
be, and frantically make efforts to reach the goal. 
Likewise, the information gained has quickened interest 
in adult work and has enabled the men, especially, to 
see their work in its true relationship to the rest of the 
church. 

“T have always insisted that the young people take 
this work, although they are not teachers and may 
never teach. Here we ‘have gotten some of our best 
results. A new appreciation of the work of religious 
education has been born. These young people, who 
are the parents of tomorrow, will lend a codperation 
with the church-school teachers that many parents to- 
day are withholding.” 

Rev. Otts L. GRAHAM, Forrest City, Ark. 
e aS 


‘“My observation of how God has always worked 
with his people has shown me that he uses intelligent 
leadership. I believe he still chooses to work that way. 
Why should God’s work be less intelligently done than 
that of the public school system which requires an 
accredited and highly trained leadership that shows 
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suitable proficiency before it is allowed to operate. 
Leadership Training in our church has made us face 
the above fact and consider it candidly and honestly. 
We are now rallying ourselves in an attempt to show 
ourselves workmen that need not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. These Leadership Train- 
ing courses have made us feel that every church in the 
Assembly should by all means seize every opportunity 
to bring instructors into their communities to conduct 
such courses.” 
—Rev. CLAuDE A. Catcore, Newberry, S. C. 
ee 

“For several years now the Presbyterian church of 
Bennettsville, S. C., has been having a Leadership 
Training School. These schools have proven to be a 
blessing to the work of the entire church and espe- 
cially to the Sunday school. There had always been 
a need for trained workers, but it took the training 
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school to make us see the need. Now we have better 
trained teachers than ever before; quite a number of 
our teachers attend two or three schools a year. An- 
other result of these schools is that a greater emphasis 
has been placed upon the young people’s work; our 
teachers no longer look upon this as work to be en- 
dured, but rather as a task to be accomplished and 
an opportunity to be seized. We now have a real 
worship program in the Sunday school which has been 
brought about by our efficient superintendent. In 


short, there are two facts that the training schools 


have brought to us, and these two furnish us sufficient 
reasons for having these schools in our churches. First, 
that the work of religious education is of sufficient 
importance to demand the highest type and most effi- 
cient service, and second, that men and women must 
be trained for this service.” 

—Rev. J. S. GARNER, JR., Bennettsville, S. C. 
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The Miracle of a Teacher's Love 


(Continued from page 333) 


is read, but there can be no explanations. I was al- 
lowed to do anything which I thought might be of help 
to the pupils. I taught them to read and trained their 
memories by teaching them the Psalms, word by word. 
The language is so beautiful and so simple.” 

She spoke of the proudest day of her life. “Every 
Friday,” she said, “all the classes assembled for exer- 
cises, each class doing its bit. For a time my children 
were unable to take part. A day came when I sprang 
a surprise. When I asked for a place on the program, 
Miss Miller looked at me as if she thought I had gone 
quite mad. But she granted my request. When their 
time came, they all stood up and recited perfectly the 
whole of the hundred and third psalm. Afterward the 
teachers crowded around me, asking how I had ever 
done it. 

“I talked to the pupils so much about God that He 
hecame a living spirit in our class. I told them that 
He was their friend—a God of love and not a God of 
hate—and that when they were punished, it was their 
own naughty ways finding them out.” 

It was not all so easy as one might think from Miss 
Hannah’s modest way of speaking. The parents of 
many of her pupils were alcoholics—or worse. The 
squalor in the homes and the moral tone were often 
appalling. Miss Hannah spent much of her leisure visit- 
ing them. 

“The parents were always agreeable,” she said. “They 
were anxious to do anything they could for their 
children. And they did try to do better.” 


This devoted teacher never lost touch with her pupils. 
After they left school, she called upon them at their 
homes and encouraged them to come to see her. When 
they married, she gave them advice about their homes 
and their families. She never tires of talking about 
them—of the score or more who are regular patrons, 
of the public library; of the several who went to night 
school, and are even now studying. 


“They are my children,” she said to me, with a 
fine pride, adding with a catch in her voice, “even the 
little lost ones.” 


The good that Hannah Dorritee has done will live 
after her. Not only in the generations of those whom 
she has rescued, but in the way she has cleared for 
others to follow. Within it lies a warning and an 
appeal. For in their findings the scientists, while ac- 
claiming the experiment as a tribute to the deep- 
rooted responsiveness of human nature, stand firmly by 
their colleagues who made the ill-fated prophecy of 
nineteen years ago. They declare that it was founded 
on sound scientific knowledge and that, without a 
doubt it would have come true had it not been for 
the whole-hearted alliance of the community and the 
school to defeat it. And, in the hope that other com- 
munities may take pattern from it, they point to it as 
a shining example of what may be done to redeem the 
little lost ones in each generation from the devious ways 
into which meager heredity and environment have led 
them. 
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By REV. F. A. HOERNER 


the proposition that all children are entitled to 

some training in the use of money. Parents, a 
child’s first teachers, face this question with their 
children early and constantly. They realize not only 
the value but the necessity of the educational prin- 
ciple that training is best accomplished through actual 
use under guidance. 

For training purposes money may be considered as 
an activity. Money, as the name of a familiar object, 
is neither good nor bad. But, when money is handled 
by a person, the situation is fraught with moral sig- 
nicance. It is the coin-person situation that needs the 
attention of the parent-educator. 

The money act may be analyzed into three elements: 
acquiring, possessing, and exchanging. It is easily 
seen that a person acquires a coin, that he possesses it 
for a period of time, and that he exchanges it, or some 
of it. The only peculiar usage of terms lies in re- 
stricting exchange to transactions that involve coin 
on one side and commodities, tangible or intangible, 
on the other side. Under the term possession is in- 
cluded those transactions through which coin on one 
side is replaced by other forms of money, such as 
bonds, stock, mortgages, or notes. 

Training needs to be given at each of the three 
points in the money act. Tendencies toward easy- 
money attitudes, toward miserliness, and toward 
habituated poverty may be developed by undue empha- 
sis on one of the elements to the neglect of the other 
two. Proper training tries to keep away from harm- 
ful trends, and does not make the assumption that 
“my child would not develop that tendency.” 

Training in the act of acquiring involves the de- 
veloping of attitudes repugnant to illegitimate methods, 
.such as stealing and gambling and cheating. But the 
best training is that given positively with respect to 
legitimate ways of acquiring money—earning and re- 
ceiving as gifts. 

The method most consistent with life is that of 
earning. With the child in the home in mind, it 
may be pointed out that children ought early to be 
given home tasks for which money will be paid. These 
home tasks ought to be natural, not artificial. They 
should be tasks suited to age and capacity, and essen- 
tial to the well-being of the home in some degree. 

Not all the child gets will be earned. Gifts of 
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money come to most adults at times, in inheritances, 
bonuses, and Christmas tokens. It is in line with life 
therefore to give training in attitudes of appreciation. 
The verbal “thank you” should be vital, not formal. 
A college student had received a sizable check from a 
relative. His father found it necessary to say to his 
son, “Write and thank your uncle, and do not use 
the words ‘filthy lucre.’ That doesn’t sound appre- 
ciative.” Appreciation is shown in the way the gift 
is used. It were better to “throw away” one’s own 
earnings than to be lavish with gifts—unless the donor 
specifically requested that his gift be used in that 
fashion. A money gift should be well used not merely 
to keep on good terms with the donor, but to keep on 
good terms with one’s self. 


At the point of possession, consideration should be 
given to training in saving. This involves safe ways 
of keeping money. It is quite evident that too many 
of us lack at this point. We do not know how to 
translate coin into other forms of wealth that will stay 
with us. Wild cat schemes, unsafe banks and bonds 
and stock rob too many of us unnecessarily. In its 
first simple way, safety involves keeping the child’s 
bank from becoming a temptation to other children 
who might “pick it.” 

The percentage of saving needs some consideration. 
It should not be so large as to keep the family in a 
state of near or actual poverty, or so large as to pre- 
vent acquiring the cultural elements of life in music, 
books, pictures, and recreations. It should not be so 
small as to involve no kind of sacrifice of present 
wants, or as to make the saving project of little value. 

In the exchanging act the emphasis is upon equiva- 
lents in value. Whether a dollar shall be equal to a 
peck or a bushel of potatoes will depend on general 
economic conditions. But the sense of appreciation 
of value can be developed to the extent of recognizing 
that it is unequal to exchange a dollar for an ordinary 
bottle of ink! And that five cents is too little to pay 
for a new dress! Unequal exchanges involve risks of 
getting stolen property, or of abetting sweat shops 
that rob women and children through low pay for 
long hours of tiresome work—a thing that Christian 
consciousness could not tolerate. 

The principle of equivalents applies to the intan- 


(Continued on page 371) 
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Yangtze River, at Kiukiang, China 


In Lands Across the Seas 


By WM. W. REID 


O TAKE a little child from an African heathen 
T kraal; to teach him the three R’s, and something 

of the Heavenly Father’s love; to teach him to 
think clean, to live clean; to lead him step by step 
until he faces the world with Christian courage and 
strength, until he establishes a Christian home that be- 
comes the ideal of his fellow villagers: That is what 
I do when I give to Foreign Missions through my 
Church! 

So to love an Oriental child that we see beneath dirt 
and sores and ugliness the beauty that God meant to 
be in that life; to replace that dirt and ugliness with 
the smile that comes with a knowledge of God and 
his kindly world; to develop that stunted body and 
soul so that they become a fit temple for man and for 
God: That is what I do when I give to Foreign Mis- 
sions through my Church! 

To school the son of a witch doctor so that his hand 
becomes that of a skilled surgeon; to school the son 
of a fetish priest so that he becomes an apostle of 
Christ to his own people; to school the son of a Chinese 
classical scholar so that he becomes a professor of 
modern science or philosophy; to school the son of an 
outcaste thief so that he becomes mighty in power for 
a righteous cause: That is what I do when I give to 
Foreign Missions through my Church! 

To send to illiterate outcaste villagers, to men busy 
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with the gathering of gold in city marts, to scholarly 
Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists, Confucianists, to myriad 
thousands unsatisfied of heart; to send them Life in 
the person of the missionary living and serving in the 
village; through the missionary to point them to the 
great Master Life, Jesus Christ our Saviour, their 
Saviour: That is what I do when I give to Foreign 
Missions through my Church! 

To gather little groups of believers into churches; 
to help support and administer those churches until 
they grow in strength and self-dependence; to grad- 
ually withdraw from their control as they in turn be- 
ccme self-governing, self-supporting, self-propagating; 
to stand by them as they attempt to build Christian 
civilization, with friendly counsel, with material aid 
when required, and with the gift of our choicest sons 
and daughters: That is what I do when I give to 
Foreign Missions through my Church! 

To take the serf and peon, “chattel to be sold with 
the land,” to lift his yoke and keep him on the holy 
soil as master tiller and owner and lover of the earth 
under God; to teach him to make waste deserts yield 
harvests to the glory of the Master Gardener and to the 
appeasing of the hunger of the world’s underfed: That 
is what I do when I give to Foreign Missions through 
my Church! 
















Looking Back a Decade 


with Christian Schools in China 


By S. C. FARRIOR, Chinkiang, Ku., China 


China reached its peak so far as the number of 

schools open and the number of pupils enrolled 
is concerned. The mission schools were crowded and 
making desperate efforts to take care of the increasing 
numbers of applicants. Practically every school had 
more or less ambitious schemes for enlargement and 
advance. The Educational Commission of the home- 
lands had set before the missions a nation-wide pro- 
gram for Christian education. Everything pointed to 
a future of great promise. Almost every mission over- 
hauled its program of educational work and prepared 
for bigger and better schools. There was no question 
but that the educational work occupied the forefront 
in the general plans for missionary advance. This ap- 
peared to be about the most effective means for estab- 
lishing and promoting the church. 


Then came civil war in the Yangtse Valley, followed 
in 1925 by the May 30 Incident in Shanghai, which 
had reverberations throughout the country in a wave 
of anti-foreign feeling. The enrollment of the schools 
began to fall off, and then came the great upheaval 
of the Nationalist Revolution in 1927, when all mis- 
sionaries were ordered by their consuls away from 
their stations and to the coast. Practically all of the 
schools in the Yangtse Valley, by far the greater pait 
of the country, were closed. The buildings were « - 
cupied by soldiers and much of the property destroyed. 
It was nearly a year before missionaries could return 
to their stations and schools be opened again. During 
this time, the new government had promulgated a set 
of regulations regarding the registration with the gov- 
ernment of schools conducted by foreigners. These 
were calculated, in the minds of the promulgators, to 
change both the control and the character of the mis- 
sion schools. The three principal points were, first, 
that all such schools should henceforth have a Chinese 
principal with a majority of Chinese on the board of 
managers; second, there were certain restrictions with 
regard to the teaching of religion; and third, the study 
of the Principles of the People’s Party and the observ- 
ance of the memorial service of Dr. Sun Yat Sen each 
week were made compulsory. 


As the missions faced the rehabilitation and the 
future of their educational work, they came to it after 
an enforced absence during which it was possible in 
some measure to review the past and plan for the 
future. Morever, a very definite change had taken 
place in the temper of the students, to a large extent, 
of the teachers, and especially of the government. Three 
courses seemed to be open, any one of which presented 
difficulties. One way was to allow the schools to re- 
main closed, the school property put to other uses or 
left unused, and the teaching staff, built up through 
the years with much difficulty, to be disbanded. The 
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second course was to try to carry on the school with- 
out registration. To most of the Chinese this did not 
appeal as it seemed to them to be flouting the govern- 
ment. In fact, in many cases this course seemed to be 
entirely impossible. The third was to register the 
school with the government and try to make it a 
Christian institution in spite of the restrictions placed 
upon it. 

In the case of the colleges and universities, action 
was taken by the boards of managers, though the sup- 
porting missions approved, and with the exception of 
St. John’s University, an institution of the Episcopal 
church, all were registered, though not without dis- 
senting voices. When it came to middle and primary 
schools, the problem was faced for the most part by the 
mission controlling each school. Most of the missions 
reduced the number of their middle schools, but took 
steps immediately. to secure registration, others held 
out for a while, trying to carry on without registration, 
but later, feeling unable to stand the pressure, regis- 
tered their schools. A few missions, feeling that gov- 
ernment regulations put such restrictions upon the teach- 
ing of religion as to take away the Christian character 
of the school, or that the carrying out of the require- 
ments meant, practically, a denial of the Christian 
faith, decided to close their schools rather than register 
them. The North Kiangsu Mission took this position 
and closed some of its schools. Some were never opened 
after 1927. The Shanghai Diocese of the Episcopal 
Church also took this position, as did others. 


As the years have passed, a much more liberal atti- 
tude on the part of the government has become apparent, 
at least in a negative way. The presence in the gov- 
ernment of a number of well-known Christian men has 
doubtless had much to do with it. The schools which 
registered have, as a rule, experienced but little inter- 
ference by the government, and, while carrying out the 
letter of the law with regard to religious teaching, have 
been able to carry on Bible classes at other hours or 
within the time allotted for it. It has not been possible 
in the registered schools to have required attendance 
by the students upon Bible classes or upon religious 
worship. There are those who still feel that registra- 
tion was too dearly bought. Some unregistered schools 
have been able to carry on without serious trouble, 
and as time has passed it would seem that they are 
perhaps in a stronger position than ever. Some have 
been allowed to reopen in the last year or two without 
registering. 

It should be stated that the government did not 
actually require registration, but provided that no stu- 
dent from an unregistered school could enter a reg- 
istered one, either of the same or higher grade, or hold 
any government position whatsoever. It can easily 
be seen what a handicap this laid upon the student 
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from the Christian school which was not registered. 
However, one cannot believe this handicap will remain 
in force forever. In certain cases the local boards of 
education practically required schools to register or 
close. In any case, the pressure became so great that 
there was no alternative to registration except closing. 

The net result of it all today is that the number of 
Christian schools is much less than a decade ago. This 
is also due in part to the decreased income from the 
home churches. Mission control, or one should rather 
say, foreign control, has decreased, and Chinese control 
increased in large measure. In general, the schools 
of all grades that are open have a larger enrollment 
than they have ever had. During the years since 
1927 a far larger emphasis has been placed upon evan- 
gelism as the main work of the missions. There has 
come a realization that while the Christian school is 
just as much needed as it ever has been, its place in 
the whole missionary program must be subordinated 
to the work of evangelism and the establishment of the 
church, that the school is not a short cut to either of 
these as some of us once were tempted to think it was. 

At the same time there are three reasons which make 
the continuance of well-equipped Christian schools es- 
sential to the progress of the church today. The first 
of these is the steadily growing number of children 
from Christian homes who must take their place in the 
world about them. Whether they do this as Christians 
and so become the greatest asset to the growing church, 
or whether they are weaned away from their childhood 
training, depends in no small measure upon whether 
they grow up under the guidance of Christian or non- 
Christian teachers. The primary purpose of the Chris- 
tian school, especially the middle and college grades, 
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is to help the student to orient himself as a Christian 
in the thought of the day. All this is true in our own 
country and much more so on the mission field. 

The second reason is that the growing church must 
have somewhere to look for its trained leaders. While 
we have seen that God can call forth leaders from 
unexpected places, the history of the church shows that 
her leaders have come mostly from among those she 
herself has nurtured. With the secular schools full of 
materialism and atheism and so often prostituted to 
political ends, the church in China is no exception. 

The third reason is that during the last few years a 
great revival movement has been sweeping over the 
northern part of China from the borders of Siberia 
almost to the Yangtse River. Numbers are being 
brought into the Church, many under great emotional 
stress. There is every reason to hope that this revival 
will include the whole country and the harvest for 
which we have looked and prayed will be realized. 
All this only emphasizes the need for proper instruc- 
tion, for right Christian teaching through the vears 
that follow, in order that the church may be preserved, 
on the one hand, from the narrow fanaticism, and on 
the other, from lapsing back into indifference and un- 
belief. While the study of the Bible alone may be 
sufficient for many, there must be a leadership able 
to give a reason for the faith that is in them and to 
preserve the form of sound doctrine. The greatest 
obstacle to the church of the near future in China will 


not be superstition but will be a false philosophy, as it 


is elsewhere in the world. The good soldier of Jesus 
Christ must be equipped to meet it. The young church 
cannot be expected, as yet, to provide the schools it 
needs, especially the middle and higher grades. 





Tent Evangelism, A Fivefold Program 


By REV. LOWRY DAVIS, D. D., Kashing, Che., China 


HE Rev. John Hayes, of Peking, a member of 

the Presbyterian China Council, says that the 

Kashing tent program conducted by Rev. George 
A. Hudson, Miss Florence Nickles, Miss Elinore 
Lynch, and their Chinese colleagues, is the most com- 
plete program he knows of in China. 

The Tent Is a Rural Evangelistic and Educational 
Center. 

In the early morning, while some are still asleep, 
others rising from their beds, or still others cooking 
breakfast, the tent is the gathering place for farmers 
and others who have come early to the market place. 
It is unique to see them coming in with baskets of 
fish or bean curd or other edibles just purchased and 
take their seats on the comfortable benches in the 
tent, while the Chinese evangelist, accompanied by 
Miss Nickles or Miss Lynch on the organ, sings 
“Ya-su ai ngo,’ Jesus loves me, this I know,” or 


other messages in song to the waiting people. As he 
preaches to them, they look with wonder at the beau- 
tiful pictures illustrating the gospel truths, and seem 
almost bewildered when told that the great God of 
the universe is their Heavenly Father who loves them 
—even the poor farmer in his ignorance—and sent his 
only Son to be their Saviour. Numbers of the farm- 
ers attend also at night. Many have become inquirers, 
and after instruction develop into some of our staunchest 
Christian church members. The Christian Chinese 
farmer is the salt of the Chinese earth, the bulwark 
of Chinese democracy, and with his family, the chief 
hope of Chinese society of the present day. Thousands 
of such families, welded together in the solidarity of 
true Christian love and fellowship, would be like Gi- 
braltar in withstanding the attacks of red communism. 
The tent with its early morning service for farmers 
is a powerful factor in agricultural mass evangelism. 
























Gospel Team 


It Is a Place Where Womanhood Is Elevated to the 
Christ Ideal. 


One of the brightest hours of the day is from two 
to three in the afternoon, when the missionary ladies 
with the trained Chinese Bible women meet the hun- 
dreds of women who come with their children to hear 
about the Saviour, the True Gentleman from Heaven 
who first made Asia his home, and who through his 
atoning grace elevated womanhood to the high place 
it occupies in every Christian home, hamlet, and citv. 
Both from the farm and the street they come, some 
carry babies for miles, to learn as Marv did of old, 
or Martha or the woman of Samaria about the wa- 
ter of life, and the tree of life whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. As the soft music of the 
beautiful hymns fills the tent area, not only women 
but also men and children are drawn in as by a 
great magnet. Often hundreds of men, women, and 
children will sit for hours listening to the Chinese 
Bible women tell what Christ has done for all who 
really accept him. 


It Is Religious Education en masse for the Local 
Children. 


It is kindergarten, primary school, and Sunday 
school all combined! This seems impossible. hut Miss 
Nickles has made such progress in accomplishing this 
task through the tent meeting evangelism for children. 
It is a stirring spectacle to see the public school chil- 
dren (as at Zhia Gyao) filing out of their own build- 
ing at 4:30 in the afternoon, march across town, to 
be seated in orderly rows in the tent—240 strong-- 
and be introduced to the Master Teacher who first 
in Asia opened the door to childhood and said, “Suffer 
the little ones to come unto me.” Through the inter- 
esting program carefully planned bv Miss Nickles, the 
children sit and drink in the Words of Life through 
song—how sweet their voices as the songs come float- 
ing out to those standing all around—through gospel 
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pictures, pictures of home-making, stories, Bible verses, 
and prayers which they are taught reverently to offer 
to the Father in Heaven. As the hundreds of little 
ones file out with the beautifully illustrated lesson pic- 
tures in their hands, they become messengers of love 
to their homes, where their parents are waiting to ask 
what it is all about. The children tell them with 
enthusiasm, with the result that both parents and chil- 
dren often come together to the night meeting at 7 
o’clock. One of the most valuable fruits of the chil- 
dren’s work is the organization of Sunday schools meet- 
ing in the church every Sabbath, where the children 
are taught more regularly and intensively. Already 
many pastors and elders have heen more deeply 
aroused to the realization that the future foundation 
of their Chinese church—CHRIST’S CHURCH— 
lies in the hearts of the children, particularly in the 
children from Christian homes. 


It Is a Haven of Rest and Peace Where Every 
Troubled Heart May Find Comfort and Salvation 
through Christ. 


It is remarkable how the crowds surge in to the 
evening service after supper to hear the gospel message 
presented by Rev. George A. Hudson. The question 
is asked, What brings them out? The Lord himself 
brings them to this place, we verilv believe, where he 
is honored above all as the ONLY SAVIOUR of 
mankind. This is constantly and boldly proclaimed 
right in the midst of other religions and their repre- 
sentatives, and no voice has been raised in opposition. 
Christ has blessed the previous prayer preparation on 
the part of the tent staff, the local church, and the 
hundreds in China and America who have been pray- 
ing for revival through the Holy Spirit’s blessing on 
the preaching and teaching of the gospel message. 
Was it not Finney who maintained that any group in 
the world could obtain these spiritual blessings if thev 
paid the prayer-preparation price? This has proved 
true in China. The peculiar attention and reverence 
with which the audience of from 400 to 800 Chinese 
listen is heart-warming alike to the student of psvchol- 
ogy and true religion. These Oriental friends in 











Gospel Assembly Tent, Kashing, China 
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front of whose homes is written the motto “Foh Chi” 
(“Happiness”), but who have found it not, listen 
eagerly to the gospel message of life. How earnestly 
the inquirers sign the cards and come forward in the 
presence of all as their names are called, as if they 
were students in a big school! How earnestly do the 
local pastor and other Chinese leaders give testimony 
to the Way of Life and teach these inquirers the 
especially-prepared catechism. How glorious it is to 
see the hundreds of non-Christians waiting at the 
after meetings to listen as the inquirers are being 
taught. The tent has become a Christian mass educa- 
tion school, with Christ and his love and salvation 
their most important study. 

The Tent Meeting “Power House.” 

This is an appropriate name for the group of Chris- 
tians who meet every morning with the pastor and the 
evangelist in the church to wrestle earnestly with the 
Lord for the salvation of souls. Here confessions are 
made and testimonies given; here stewardship for every 
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Christian is proclaimed as a fundamental matter; here 
faces shine with the love of Jesus and the desire to 
labor for him. Has he not promised that he will come 
and bless such a group? Has he not promised re- 
vival among the masses when it first begins in such 
an “upper room” of waiting on him? 

Kipling’s “East is East and West is West” breaks 
down in the tent and among the evangelistic staff 
workers in their relationships. The ideal gospel team 
is made up of an ordained missionary with his trained 
Chinese colleagues, and a missionary lady with her 
Chinese Bible woman friend. ‘The love of Christ 
constraineth us” is never more real and true than in 
the hearts and relationships of such a band in the 
midst of a ‘tent revival campaign. As the multitudes 
pour in, that marvellous verse which was first written 
in this land of Asia by a man of Asia, becomes vividly 
real to us all: “For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 





A Christian Radio Station in China 


By P. F. PRICE, Nanking, China 
A MONG the enterprises undertaken independently 


of the missions by Chinese. Christians, one of 
the latest and most interesting is the establish- 
ment of a Christian broadcasting radio station in 
Shanghai. 
The idea started with one of our own Southern 
Presbyterian elders. When Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 
King (Chinese name Wang Wan-pei), products of 
our mission work and very active Christians, moved 
from Changchow to Shanghai, greatly to the loss of 
the Changchow Church, they immediately got busy 
in Christian work in Shanghai. One of the little 
things that occurred to Dr. King was the possibility 
and need of preaching the gospel through the radio. 
Consulting with the radio company, he obtained per- 
mission for the broadcasting of a Christian service 
one hour, from 1:30 to 2:30, every Sunday afternoon. 
This at once proved popular and effective. Letters of 
appreciation were received from many quarters. Some 
wrote that they had been converted or brought back 
to their faith by messages over the radio. You will 
understand that among the people who can afford 
to buy radio sets are many who, having been trained 
in Christian schools, or who having been Chrstians, 
are drawn into the temptation of money making and 
lose their interest in the church. The radio can reach 
the homes of some of these as no other messages can. 
This once a week broadcasting of the Christian message 
went on for about a year, until quite recently it was 
merged into a larger enterprise. 
A short while ago a small company of professional 
men and women who called themselves the Fellowship 
Group, were holding meetings in the apartment of a 


missionary friend in Shanghai. The idea occurred to 
them that they c6uld capitalize the inspiration that 
they had received and make it effective for others by 
the use of the radio. But there were two difficulties. 
One was the large expense involved in installation and 
upkeep, and the other the difficulties that might be 
met with because of the government ccntrol of all 
radio broadcasting. But the Lord was working through 
this group. Within the group were a number of men 
influential in banking circles. They were fired with 
filling the air with the best ideas instead of the 
commonplace and worthless stuff now so prevalent. 
The necessary money was promptly raised, $5,000 for 
the installation and $650 a month for current ex- 
penses. But what about government restrictions? There 
was in the group a radio expert, a man trained in 
Chicago. The government was obligated to this ex- 
pert and he believed he could get the necessary per- 
mission. He evidently did, and the station was in- 
stalled at cost price. 

The formal opening of this Christian radio station 
was held on the afternoon of December 2, 1933. About 
eighty guests were gathered for the happy event. Ris- 
ing from the roof of the Christian Literature Society 
is one sixty-foot pole, while from the roof of the 
Mission Building a block away is another, like two 
guide posts pointing heavenward. From these are 
being broadcast messages for six hours every day. 
These reach a radius within two hundred miles of 
Shanghai, which also includes Nanking. 

The week-day program is as follows: 8:00-8:30, 
Morning prayer; 8:30-9:00, News and notices; 1:00- 
1:20 P. M., A religious talk in English (this is the 
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only part of the program given in English) ; 1:20-1:40, 
Reading of the Scriptures in the national language; 
5:30-6:00, Messages concerning the home and the 
developing of character; 6:00-6:30, Bible study; 7 :00- 
7:30, Musical program; 7:30-8:00, an evangelistic 
message; 8:00-8:30, Health talks; 8:30-9:00, Stories 
with a moral appeal; 9:00-9:50, Social questions; 
9:50-10:00, Evening prayer. 

The Sunday program is as follows: 8:00-8:30, 


June, 1934 


Morning prayer; 8:30-9:00, Music and singing; 4:30- 
5:00, Music and singing; 5:00-5:30, Christian En- 
deavor meeting; 5:30-6:30, Prayer service; 7:30-8:30, 
Evening worship. 

It is hoped later to so increase the power of this 
station that all China can be reached. 

The gospel on the air in China! What would some 
of the early pioneers who faced a blank wall of solid 
apathy say if they could come back and hear this? 





Kidnapped by Bandits in North Kiangsu 


(Three memorable conversations within the month) 
By a Member of the N. K. Mission 


May 1-—The Blow. 

“Have you heard the latest news? Preacher Wang’s 
daughter was kidnapped last night from his home 
within a stone’s throw of the soldier garrison. They 
sent a special messenger down for him to return im- 
mediately and see what plans are to be made for her 
release.” 

Preacher Wang had been helping me for nearly a 
year in some of the work near Sutsien. He was a 
lovable, hard-working chap. Plans had been made for 
him to bring his family to Sutsien for convenience 
and safety, but for some reason the change had been 
deferred. Then came the news that dis little five-year- 
old daughter had been torn from the embrace of the ter- 
rified mother late the previous night by armed bandits, 
and carried off without even so much as night clothes 
for protection. 

He came into my study crushed by the suddenness 
of the blow. He told how some of his friends had 
urged him to rent a house further away from the 
city wall which could so easily be scaled, but he had 
felt no real danger. The bandits had asked for his 
young son, but the little fellow had slept quietly be- 
hind the covers on the bed during all the excitement, 
and the bandits had overlooked him, assuming naturally 
that if he were in the room he would be holding on 
to his mother with the rest. The little girl was very 
cute: surely even these men would not harm her when 
she would be so ready to play with them in her 
childish innocence. 

“T will go on home and see what can be done. I 
am more than willing to sell my all to get back my 
child again. I preach to others that God provides, and 
I am willing to trust him in my own case.” 

We knelt together in prayer that God would give 
all needed guidance and wisdom and strength. 


May 15—Darkness and desperation. 


Could this be the same man walking in who had 
left two weeks ago? His face was haggard. His 
clothes were unkempt and looked as though they had 
not been removed for many a day. Dust lay heavy 
on shoulder and brow. His eyes glanced around rest- 
lessly. He wanted to talk. He wanted to tell of the 


difficulties he was facing. Ransom had been asked, 
but more than ten times as much as he could pos- 
sibly raise if he sold everything he had. They would 
not believe he was poor. His mother had been handling 
business accounts for relatives down south and he 
was accused of actually owning the property under 
fictitious names. He had been informed by a friend 
where the child had been taken the first night. She 
had been hidden by the district boss who was a gov- 
ernment official by day and a bandit by night. Only 
a person with the necessary “face” and accessibility 
to the ranking military general could handle this situa- 
tion, and even if he used force to find his child he 
would start a blood feud for life. 

He wrung his hands in desperation. Already he 
had received threatening letters promising to send his 
daughter back in weekly installments of ears, hands, 
feet, etc., if the money did not come quickly. He had 
asked the Lord for help, but as yet had seen no 
answer. Hundreds were praying for her release, but 
the net seemed only to be drawing tighter. He could 
not sleep at night. He felt as though the whole affair 
were a bad dream. He feared for his mind. 

“Would that I might have the faith of Micah when 
he said: ‘Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy: when 
I fall, I shall arise; when I sit in darkness, Jehovah 
will be a light unto me.’ ” 

We knelt together in prayer that God would give 
all needed faith and endurance, as he had promised 
to be with us “even unto the end.” 


June 7-—Thanksgiving and Praise. 


Could this be the same man walking in, all wreathed 
in smiles, and with the exultation of release in his 
eyes? We had heard a few days before of the re- 
markable coincidence of the finding and release of his 
daughter, and had given public thanksgiving to God; 
but the details were not known. He related them to 
me about as follows: 

“I truly know God answers prayer. After I left here 
last time I heard that the ransom figure had been 
changed to one hundred dollars. I felt that I could 
raise this by selling property and borrowing from 


(Continued on page 371) 
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A general view of the school with wings, “Quinta Susanita” to the right and “Quinta Alicia” to the left 


Your School at Chilpancingo 


By ALICE J. McCLELLAND, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, Mexico 


(The Chilpancingo School received one-half of the Birthday Gift of 1929. 


vide for the boys’ part of it. 


OST Americans grow up believing that the Mex- 
icans as a race are lazy, treacherous, and that 
they put everything off until tomorrow. After 

living among them for twenty-five years, I have be- 
come convinced that loyalty is a national characteristic 
and that few are lazy if they have any real incentive 
for working. A lack of punctuality is not a great 
fault when everybody is that way and it is understood 
and expected. Moreover, I have found them courteous, 
kindly, affectionate, hospitable, generous, patient, faith- 
ful, and untiring in drudgery. They are amiable, sev- 
eral families of in-laws living under one roof in peace 
and codperation. They have very little prejudice about 
race or color. They are religious by nature, interested 
in spiritual things. Except where atheism has been 
thrust upon them, they have a simple, childlike faith 
in God, but their ideas of him are distorted through 
their ignorance about Christ and his revelation of the 
nature of God. 

But, besides the common faults which our human 
flesh is heir to, Mexican youth has some special ones 
which are due to the social conditions and inherited cus- 
toms existing in the country. In the state of Guerrero 
in particular, there are two sources of culture, the 
Spanish Catholic and the primitive Indian. From the 
primitive we have the custom of marriage by capture 
and a disregard for the sacredness of human life. The 
deadly machete has wiped out many a family as the 
result of a feud. Church festivals are sometimes de- 
scribed as “dull” if only a few deaths result. A mul- 
tiplicity of superstitions are believed by old and young, 


even the educated people being more or less affected 
by them. 
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Other gifts were received to pro- 


It is a co-educational, vocational, upper-primary and junior high school, situated 
on a small farm on the outskirts of Chilpancingo, the capital of the State of Guerrero, Mexico. 
of its boarding department is about sixty. A few day pupils from the town attend.) 


The capacity 


During the three centuries of Catholic domination in 
Mexico, religion was almost completely divorced from 
morals. Priestly dominance made the people morally 
irresponsible, while priestly example was too often mor- 
ally corrupt. As a result there exists a laxness in re- 
gard to marriage vows, especially in men; a disregard 
for the rights of womanhood; many children born out 
of wedlock and reared by the mother only. Parental 
discipline is often lax and tyrannical at the same time. 
Exorbitant fees charged by both church and state for 
the marriage license and ceremony have caused many 
unions without either legal or religious sanction. 
Though these are often permanent and not unworthy, 
still their children have no legal standing and are 
subject to the ills of such a condition. Class distinc- 
tions have produced pride of position and scorn of 
manual labor in many, coupled with a callousness to 
the condition of the poor and ignorant. Very frequent 
church and national holidays, together with the peonage 
system in vogue until recently, have made them thrift- 
less and unambitious. Both church and state have 
encouraged gambling and the hope of getting rich by 
a happy draw at the lottery, and kept the majority from 
saving for a rainy day. Children believe that to play 
marbles “for keeps” is the only way to play, and the 
only way they should play. The Latin custom of af- 
fording almost no opportunity for natural social rela- 
tions among young men and young women has given 
rise to deceit and lying, as well as all the fascination 
and peril of clandestine courtship. For a girl to have 
a sweetheart is to “misbehave.” The force of neces- 
sity has given rise to the custom of couples talking 
at the balcony window, or in the park, but a girl does 
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either at the risk of her reputation. After they have 
become engaged, her fiancé may visit her at her home, 
but a chaperone of some sort is usually on duty hard 
by. 

Gaming of various kinds, cocks, bulls, etc., has been 
the usual diversion in the past, with all the vicious con- 
sequences of callousness to the suffering of dumb 
animals. Protestant influence, largely the Y. M. C. A., 
is responsible for the introduction of modern sports, 
and now even the tiny country village has its basket- 
ball court. 

In the Chilpancingo school, our most trusted means 
of building character are our family system and our 
chapel organization. Our student-body is small, pur- 
posely so, and consists almost entirely of boarding 
pupils. We have divided them into two groups or 
families, according to age. There are boys and girls 
in each group. Each family has a home, and it is so 
constructed that by day it is one house and by night 
it is two houses. The girls and the women teachers 
have their bedrooms on one side, built around a court 
or patio. The rooms of the boys and their man teacher 
are on the opposite side, also built around a patio. 
The living-room, dining-room and kitchen are between. 
The patios are closed in at the back, and there is no 
communication between the boys’ side of the house and 
the rest of it except through the door of the living- 
room. The door is shut and locked at bedtime and the 
boys are as though they were in another house. So 
the proprieties are cared for, but the house is a family 
residence during the waking hours. Teachers and stu- 
dents live in it, eating, working, studying and playing 
together. The boys and girls help with the family 
chores, sweeping, scrubbing, washing dishes, etc. We 
place great value on the close personal association 
of the teachers and pupils; also on the Christian 
example of the teachers, for which reason we have only 
Protestant Christian teachers in the homes. Some of 
our teachers would grace any Christian school. 

Our religious education building is a small chapel 
with classrooms, near the school property, but distinct 
from it, in accordance with the Mexican law. There 
we give our religious instruction, three-quarters of an 
hour each school day, besides the regular Sunday exer- 
cises. The work is voluntary, also in accordance with 
the law, but all attend and most with regularity. The 
chapel itself has a churchly appearance. It is suitably 
decorated inside, the walls being painted with designs 
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carrying out Christian symbolism and done by the 
students under direction. 

As a vocational school, the afternoons are given to 
industrial work and, on finishing the course, each 
student will know a trade by which he can support 
himself. At the present we are offering tanning, 
leather-working, shoe-making, gardening, carpentry, 
and cabinet making, stenography and typing and metal 
working. For the girls we offer the domestic arts, dress 
and pattern making, but they work at the other trades, 
too, especially jewelry and cabinet-making. Many of 
the students earn money to help with their own ex- 
penses by the sale of the things they make. We have 
some opportunities in the arts; music, drawing and 
painting, pottery and clay-modelling, designing and 
embroidery. We also have a very good library. 

The school also serves as an evangelistic agency. 
The pupils who are not already Protestants, or who 
have had little religious instruction, are put into a 
class by themselves and are taught the life of Christ. 
Its official name in the church school is “W. W. S. J.” 
and its meaning is ““‘We Would See Jesus.” We have 
been permitted to make many of them see him and to 
see them make profession of their faith in him, dedicat- 
ing their lives to his service. 

The older students go out on Sundays during vaca- 
tion to do evangelistic work, hold Sunday or vacation 
church schools, etc. Younger ones often go along to 
help. The teachers, also, take part in evangelistic work 
outside the school, especially in the conventions of lay- 
men and women which are customary in the State. 

The bulletin, called The Fishermen, is published on 
the school mimeograph through the codperation of 
teachers and students. It is the official organ of the 
State’s laymen’s convention. It serves to encourage 
many isloated believers, as well as to cultivate a spirit 
of codperation and evangelism among the church peo- 
ple. It is also sent to the ex-students of the school, 
and so serves as follow-up work, helping to keep them 
loyal to it and to what it signifies. 

This, then, is what the school is doing to win its 
students to Christ and to train them for his service. 
The results have been good in the main and we have 
had many notable successes. We are truly proud of 
them. We crave your prayers for these young brethren 
in Christ. We trust that the women who gave the 
money for buildings will be satisfied, as we herein have 
given an account of our stewardship. 
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Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—May 1, 1933............... $17,659.41 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—May 1, 1934............... 37,058.04 


Increase for one month 
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Abaeté 


By EDITH R. FOSTER, 
Campo Bello, E. de Minas, Brazil 





T WAS my privilege during the first part of Janu- 
| ary to help one of the church members to realize 

her hope of carrying the gospel to Abaeté, a town 
where she had lived before she heard the gospel. 


It has been twenty-five years since Dona Mercedes 
moved away from Abaeté. In the meantime she had 
not forgotten her neighbors of those days and how kind 
they were to her. Often in our prayer circle she 
prayed for them, and that God would send the message 
to them. During a campaign in which our Young 
People’s Society distributed gospels in town, I re- 
membered that Dona Mercedes herself might be the 
bearer of Good Tidings to her own people. 


Through the kindness of a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Spartanburg, S. C., we received 
a number of Gospels of John. Joyously we started 
out on an all night and day journey by train, and 
twenty miles by automobile, but not without some mis- 
givings as to how we would be received. We should 
not have feared, however, for the Holy Spirit was guid- 
ing us, and had gone before us to prepare the way. 
We were not persecuted, but, without any interference 
at all, we left three hundred and fifty Gospels of John 
and other literature in a town that had never heard 
the gospel preached. People even came to beg us for 
the gospels. One woman asked me for one just 
after I had given away all that I had taken with me 
that afternoon. I told her that I would be glad to 
give her one if she would come to the house where 
I was staying. It was late afternoon and threatening 
rain, so she told me she would come after “break- 
fast” the next morning. Next day by half past seven 
she was there. I said, “Why you cooked breakfast 
early this morning!” She said, “My child, I didn’t 
wait to cook breakfast. My husband said he was not 
hungry, so I came early for fear that you would give 
away the Gospels before I got here.” 

Many were the tales 1 heard about pcople while I 
was there, but I shall tell you only two, to give you 
some idea whether the gospel is needed in Abaeté or 
not. 


One night Dona Mercedes was asking about first one 
and then another acquaintance, when to one of her 
questions our hostess said, “Oh, didn’t you know about 
her?” and this is the story that followed: 


Some man, wishing to put a certain girl out of exist- 
ence, hired another man to shoot her. They were at 
a party when he pointed out “the girl with a coat on.” 
There were two girls with coats on, and the murderer 
didn’t look in the right direction, but followed the Scat dbieee Wnauit 
irl whom my friend was asking about. In the midst - seacleage glo neg 
8 y a Ww g about. ' . Home of the Mayor on the right; notice the landscape 
of the group on their way home, he pulled the trigger painted on the porch. ' 
and killed the wrong girl. Perhaps nobody would . The “show-place” of the town, because it is American 
have cared if it had been the one he was hired to shoot, ig non BP yeinersnaa 


: ; . . traveling i 
but this one had some brothers in the crowd of home- “ow <scigsilimaichiibin, Si ieee ta 


goers, and they immediately shot the murderer. The . The principal Catholic church of Abaeté. 
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first bullet killed him, but they weren’t content with 
that. They riddled his body with bullet holes, and 
wanted to cut it up and scatter the parts around so 
that he couldn’t be buried. Other people held them 
back, and didn’t let them carry out their intent. 

The son of the house where I stayed had begn asked 
to adopt his little sister-in-law and pay some debts on 
the property in order to get a clear title to it. He 
said in my presence, “Why should I do that? What 
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thanks will I get? All I’d get out of it would be the 
obligation to pay for her trousseau and the expenses 
of her wedding when she gets married, and she’d be 
heir to half of the property. No indeed, let her die 
of hunger by degrees. I'll sign no papers and pay no 
debts for her.” This is a very unusual attitude for 
a Brazilian, because nearly every family that I know, 
though it may have a house full of its own family, 
finds room in its heart and home for at least one and 
sometimes many children who need a home. 





“Tf They Like You!” 


By A. P. HASSELL, Tokushima, Japan 








Group of school children listening to street preaching 


AM just back from a country trip, and while I am 

still “‘warm” I want to tell you about it. On one 

day we spoke to over five hundred teachers and 
pupils in a government primary school. Upon request, 
permission was readily given by the principal, and 
when we asked how long we might have, he said, 
“Take as long as you wish.” The program began 
with an English duet and closed with “Jesus Loves 
Me” (in Japanese) sung by the entire school. This 
was printed in the tract, which had been distributed 
to all, and which they were asked to take home and 
show to the rest of the family. 

The remainder of the day was spent in visiting “pros- 
pects,” distributing tracts, and in street preaching, all 
of which led up to a night meeting. At this time, we 
had about seventy young people for a very fine spirited 
meeting. It came to a close with many hands raised 
in response to our invitation to accept Christ. 

I wish you American friends could have seen Harry 
Bryan, our youngest male missionary. He is learning 
the business in fine shape, and was a big help on this 
trip, assisting with his musical ability, handing out 
tracts, inviting people to the meetings, making friends 
with crowds of children by speaking a few words of 
easy English for their practice, and eating noodles 
quite skillfully with chopsticks. I caught him in the 
act of standing in front of a delighted bunch of chil- 
dren who were roaring with laughter as he stretched 
himself to touch with his head the ceiling of the room 
in which we had just closed our meeting. The children 


were jumping and touching it with their hands! If 
the camera had been with us I could have gotten a 
splendid picture of him outside, surrounded by between 
one and two hundred children scrambling for the tracts 
which he was holding at arms length over his head to 
save them from being taken by force. I should have 
called the picture “Harry in the hands of the Philis- 
tines!” 

Another day we were out again. As we followed the 
acting principal into the auditorium of another school, 
where the children had been assembled to hear our 
message, I was thinking along the following line: 
“If the Japanese like you, there is scarcely anything 
that they will not do for you. And whether or not they 
like your message depends very much upon whether or 
not they like the messenger.” These five or six teach- 
ers at the country government school seemed to like us, 
though with one exception I had known none of them 
previously. When I asked them how long we might 
speak, something was said about “two hours”! We 
assured them that we did not intend “imposing our un- 
interesting selves upon them” for so long as that. The 
three hundred children were sitting before us on their 
feet, of course with soft, thick matting under them. 
Mine were so cold on that February day that I wished 
I had been doing likewise. The program began with 
singing two hymns, by request of the teacher of my 
acquaintance. Then all joined in learning and singing 
the hymn on the tracts that had been furnished them. 

As we sat listening to the principal’s introductory 
speech, my mind went back to a visit to that same 
school two years ago. I had not been at all cordially 
received on that occasion, though I was permitted to 
speak to the children assembled on the playground, to 
give them tracts, and teach them a hymn. As soon as 
I said “sa-yo-na-ra” the principal stepped out to where 
I had been standing. I was not so far away that I 
could not hear, rather indistinctly, what he said. There 
is good reason to believe that those tracts had been 
torn to bits as a result of that speech. I had com- 
forted myself with the thought that school principals, 
like kings, occupy their thrones by the permission of 
One of higher authority than that of man, and that in 
God’s own good time that particular principal might 
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find his “throne” occupied by another who would ac- 
cord us a more courteous reception. That was two 
years ago. And now for some reason, which I did not 
jearn, there is a new principal, the former one having 
“retired”? from the teaching business. 

Well, that introductory speech, referred to above, 
was something like this: “It is customary with most 
of us to think that when one dies he turns to dirt, and 
that that is the last of him. This is a mistaken idea. 
If we had bodies only that would be true, but there is 
more to us than just bodies. We have souls that con- 
tinue to exist after our bodies have gone. These gen- 
tlemen who have come to speak to us today are special- 
ists on the subject of that part of us which does not 
turn to dirt. They have made a study of what becomes 
of that part of us, and I want you to give attention to 
what they say.” 

Pastor Tsukushi wrote his text on the board: ‘The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” He 
told about the author of those words—Solomon—and 
of his great wisdom, for which he prayed in preference 
to riches. The children were delighted with the story 
of how he settled the question as to who was the real 
mother of the babe over whom the two women were 
quarreling. ‘Now children,” said Pastor Tsukushi, 
“which of those women do you think was the baby’s 
mother?” A number of hands went up. One little 
boy squeaked out in a high tone, ‘That woman that 
said ‘Don’t cut that baby in two but give it to that 
other woman.’ ” 


When the missionary’s turn came, he took for his 
subject the words of Jesus, “For the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” ‘This was illustrated by 
the stories of two world-renowned Japanese, Dr. Hideo 
Noguchi, who died in the attempt to discover a vaccine 
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for the cure of a scourge which was raging in Africa; 
and Toyohiko Kagawa, who has devoted his life to 
the relief and uplift of his fellowmen throughout Japan. 
The latter was reared in this province, and his name 
is known in the vast majority of homes here. These 
stories gave the speaker a chance to tell about the 
sacrificial life and death of Kagawa’s Master and 
Saviour. 

At the close of the meeting the principal made a 
short speech of thanks, in which he spoke of a “Social 
Improvement Society” among the pupils and teachers, 
one object of which is to encourage each member to 
put on something new and pretty at least once a year. 
Of late, because of the depression, many have found 
this impossible. ‘Now,” he said, “the putting on of 
something new and pretty is not the thing of first im- 
portance. It is a great deal better to look at one’s 
inner self and get clean inside, even once a year, than 
to think about one’s outward appearance, and I feel 
that these fine messages to which we have all listened 
cught to result in our doing this very thing.” 

When I returned home and told my wife about the 
introductory and closing speeches, she was surprised 
that they could have come from a man who was not a 
Christian, and I expect some of you will feel the same 
way. 

When Christ said that “all power” was given him 
“in heaven and in earth,” I believe he meant, among 
other things, power to commandeer government school- 
houses, and even teachers who do not know him, and 


make use of them for the purpose of getting his gos- 


pel preached far and wide. At any rate, this is what 
is happening in this part of the world. 

Please continue to pray for us that more “doors” 
may be opened and that we may have the boldness 
and the wisdom to enter those doors with the life-giving 
message. 





The Lord Provides 


By S. M. ERICKSON, Takamatsu, Japan 


ASUDA SAN was a leper. Leprosy is a sentence 
of isolation to the victim. Masuda San was 
no exception for he, too, had to leave home 
and take up the pilgrim’s staff. He was a man with- 
out a home. He used to envy the birds at eventide 
as he saw them fly toward their nests. The birds of 
the air have nests, but the leper has not a place to lay 
his head. Lepers have told me again and again that 
night is the great problem to the wandering pilgrim. 
One day Masuda San learned of Christ. Now he 
had at least one Friend to fellowship with on his lonely 
journey. He could tell him all his sorrows and bur- 
dens. The way was brighter now. Still the night 
with its darkness brought its anxieties. He felt the 
need of a house to sleep in. This need he committed 
to the Lord in prayer. “Lord, give thy servant a 
house.” This was his evening prayer. 


The lepers in Japan make for Shikoku, for Kobo 
Daishi, the great Buddhist friend of the lepers, hailed 
from there. Thousands of the “heaven cursed,” in 
hope of healing, make the pilgrimage around the 
eighty-eight temples linked with Kobo Daishi’s name. 
Masuda San was now a Christian with a hope that 
lightened the burden which he wanted to tell his fel- 
low sufferers about. Shikoku was the place to go to 
tell the “Old, Old Story.” So ere long he found him- 
self in Matsuyama. Here it was that he prayed, 
“Lord, give thy servant a house.” 

The next morning he was on his way again. A 
woman with a kindly look brought him a lunch wrapped 
in several newspapers. ‘Who is it that gives me this 
food?” he asked. The woman responded, “My mas- 
ter will be angry if I tell you,” and left. Masuda ate 
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the food, and as he folded the papers up some fell to 
the ground. Taking the papers up he found that they 
were five twenty yen bank bonds. Was this God’s an- 
swer? Perhaps he would get into trouble. He de- 
cided to take them to the police and tell them the 
whole story, including his prayer. The police looked 
into the matter as well as they could, but they did 
not find anyone who had lost five bank bonds. Masuda 
San was called to the police station and told, “You 
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prayed, and this is God’s answer. We will sell the 
bonds for you and give you the money.” 

Masuda San soon had the money, and with it he 
built a little house on wheels that could be moved 
about. It was a sort of telescope affair that could be 
extended at night so that he could sleep in it. He 
had a little cupboard for food and bedding, and a 
drawer under the seat for his Bible. He propelled 
this wheeled house from place to place where lepers 
gathered and told his story of the “God that provides.” 





Field Pickups 


From the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 


A CHALLENGE FROM CONGO 

ONGO—Emory Ross, Secretary of the Protestant 
C Congo Council, after a recent visit to Europe, 

Great Britain and America, returned to Congo. 
His summary of development of the Congo outdis- 
tances Yankee ingenuity. He says, “It is only fifty- 
seven years since Henry M. Stanley pushed ajar the 
door of Congo. He was the first known white man 
ever to enter and emerge from that vast Central African 
area known as the Congo Belge. Men of Congo, still 
alive, fought savagely his progress on that hazardous 
journey. 

“Now, their sons are captaining river steamers, driv- 
ing railway trains, overhauling airplane motors, operat- 
ing telegraph lines, using circulating machines, giving 
intravenous injections, presiding in thousands of school 
rooms, leading as ordained ministers and priests in the 
growing Christian church. 

“The wealth of the Congo, developed and potential, 
is stupendous. It has the largest and richest copper 
deposits in the world; produces all the world’s radium; 
half of the cobalt; seven tons of gold a year, and 
three and one-half million carats of diamonds; more 
ivory than any other country; and has about 22 per 
cent of the total potential water-power of the world. 

“Its economic development in this generation has 
probably never before been equalled in so short a 
period and large an area. 

“This great region, nearly one-third the size of the 
United States, has more than one pressing need not 
yet fully supplied. One of these presents a distinct 
appeal to the evangelical church of the world: to re- 
place the disappearing moral and religious authority of 
past Congo generations with the highest religious ideals 
the world has produced. That is a task of the Church 
in America and the world.” , 


ToyoHIKko Kacawa 
From time to time there have appeared in the press, 
both in England and abroad, conflicting statements 
and articles regarding Toyohiko Kagawa. The British 
Weekly reprints the following excerpts, taken from the 
Japanese Christian Graphic as authentic news. It is 
from the report of the first annual meeting of the so- 

called Kagawa Codperators in Japan. 


At this meeting Kagawa himself announced to the 
members of the Fellowship that he intended to give 
practically all his time in 1934 to evangelistic work 
for the Kingdom of God Movement in the outlying 
towns and villages of the Japanese Empire. ‘This,” 
says the writer of the report, “proved to be a most 
welcome announcement to the Central Committee of 
the Movement which, for lack of Kagawa’s leadership 
has been considering the probable necessity of discon- 
tinuing the Movement’s program a year in advance of 
original plans.” 


Dr. Kagawa has been engaged in the past year on 
medical codperative work, peace work, and various 
schemes of social reconstruction, and has not been giv- 
ing so much time as he had previously done to the 
movement which owes its inauguration to him. It 
was feared by some that he was disappointed with 
the progress it was making, and that for this reason 
he had definitely turned his attention to other things. 
On this point his words are reassuring. 


“When the time is ripe I hope to travel round the 
villages in evangelism, to visit the recent new converts. 
It may be that not all the Churches will unite in help- 
ing me; but while there are but three hundred thou- 
sand Christians, including Roman Catholics, among 
sixty-five millions of the Japanese people, even though 
the Churches may not sustain me, Christ commands 
me to preach the gospel of love. The second stage of 
the Kingdom of God Movement ends in December, 
1934; but I intend never to stop this Kingdom of 
God movement so long as life lasts in me.” 


Curna’s “OPEN Door” To PRoGREsS 

Shanghai, China—More miles of motor roads were 
opened during the past year in China than at any 
previous period in the history of the “Flowery King- 
dom.” They are not zig-zagging, snake-like, wheel 
barrow paths or cart lanes, but broad, well engineered 
road beds. One may now ride south from Shanghai 
to Hangchow, once called by the Chinese “the most 
beautiful city under Heaven,” a distance of 125 miles; 
turn northwest, on what the might-be China Auto- 
mobile Association would call the Dah Mao Lu (great 
horse road) and travel 200 miles to Nanking. Along 
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the broad, muddy Yangtze there are sixty more miles 
of Beautiful road to Wuhu. 

Motor road building in China is not an unemploy- 
ment relief measure. It is a necessary thrust at one 
of China’s great handicaps—lack of transportation. 

Following the tedious task of building roads, the 
sky pilot is covering even greater areas in the charter- 
ing of air lanes. A trip to Chung King, formerly 
taking three weeks to a month, according to the height 
of the Yangtze, and a journey of a thousand miles, 
now can be made in daylight from Shanghai. Peiping, 
six hundred miles to the north, or Canton—eight hun- 
dred miles to the south—are but trips figured in hours. 
Air mail is sent and received almost daily. Modern 
American planes, with American and Chinese pilots, 
have caused tedious journeying to shrink in _ its 
monotony and the perplexity and uncertainty of mails 
from these cities to become almost nihil. 


SHOULDER ARMS vs. SHOULDER THE Cross 


Hankow, China—There is an interesting movement 
on foot in some Chinese military circles for putting 
large troops of men under regular Christian instruc- 
tion. Groups of soldiers are now being marched to 
the mission churches in at least three cities (Nanchang, 
Changsha, Yochow). At Changsha there are three or 
four places in the city where regularly numbers of 
men are gathered every Sunday for Christian preach- 
ing. One or two companies march to Trinity Church 
here in Hankow for an early afternoon hour of in- 
struction. 


CasKETs OF DIVINE SprrITs 


Tokyo, Japan—A Shinto priest, Tsuruta by name, 
has reported to the Government that he has honorably 
discharged his duty of delivering “divine spirits,” 
specially taken from Japan to consecrate the recently 
built Shinto shrines in Shanghai, China. 

When he arrived, hundreds of Japanese residents 


. brings succor, hope, and peace. 
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of Shanghai were at the wharf to greet him and to do 
honor to the two symbolic caskets believed to embody 
the spirits of Amaterasu Omikami, held in legend to 
be the most ancient ancestress of Japanese war vic- 
tims, brought from the empire’s most venerated sanctu- 
ary, and a spirit from the Shokousha Shrine, built 
in Tokyo in memory of those fallen in the service of 
Japan. 

Midst a mass of multi-colored banners, picturesque 
robes of Shinto priests, gay kimonas, and the uniforms 
of naval officers and cadets, the Japanese Consul Gen- 
eral with much bowing, pomp, and ceremony, received 
the “spirit” of Amaterasu Omikami. The “spirit” 
from Tokyo, that of a Japanese hero, was received 
with equal honors by a Rear-Admiral of the Japanese 
Landing Forces. 

Accompanied by a military escort, leading Japanese 
civilians and local Shanghai militia, the caskets of the 
“divine spirits” closely guarded by a motor cycle es- 
cort were paraded about the settlement. Throughout 
the entire journey a strict military guard was main- 
tained. All told, three days of jubilation were ac- 
corded these military “spirits.” Japanese school chil- 
dren gave displays of organized games. Military men 
exhibited their skill in fencing and judo, archery and 
jujitsu, while a festival program of typical Japanese 
dancing and amateur theatricals was held before the 
shrines. 

Contrast this Shinto priest’s arrival in Shanghai 
with his caskets of spirits—the veneration of war— 
and attended by military display, with that of the 
Christian missionary. Both are carrying a message to 
China. The latter, however, arrives with his personal 
effects. A few fellow missionaries may be at;the jetty 
to greet him. He is beset with an over zealous mob 
of coolie baggage bearers. For him no need exists for 
a military guard. No Consul General greets him. He 
He is eager to share 
the blessings of the Divine Spirit. 





Story and Incident 
By THE A. HOYT MILLERS, Mutoto, Congo Belge 


TSHISIMBI-BLACKBOTTOM 


SHISIMBI is the newest dance in town, and it’s 
T all over town. Fact is, it’s all over the country. 

When I was home last time I heard the young 
folks talking about a dance called Blackbottom, and 
from all I could see it was a regular African dance 
transferred to America. And now comes Tshisimbi, 
a new African dance. It seems to go the Blackbottom 
one better. Would that this dance would hurry on to 
America or some other place and leave us alone. 
Tshisimbi seems to be a kind of initiation dance, as 
only small girls can take part. Girls from ten to fif- 
teen years old. We don’t know just where it came 
from nor where it is going. We only hope it will soon 
be going some place. This group of some ten little 
girls are sponsored by three or four young men. After 


they have learned well how to do the Tshisimbi they 
go on the road and dance for money. To say that this 
show is immoral is putting it mildly. Recently I drove 
thirty-five miles from the country into Mutoto and en 
route saw eight groups of Tshisimbi. Pray that the 
Lord will help us to get this ugly thing out of our 
country and away from our young people. 


ILUNGA AND KAHINGA 

Ilunga was engaged to Kahinga and was soon to 
marry her. They lived in the village of Tshimbanku, 
fifty miles from Mutoto. It happened, though, that 
Ilunga was a Roman Catholic and Kahinga was a 
Protestant, rather she wanted to be baptized into that 
faith. The missionary was testing her to find if she 
really was a Christian, when Ilunga came to say that 
she could not be baptized a Protestant; that he was a 
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Roman Catholic and she too must be. He had paid 
ten goats for her and why could he not say what 
church she was to join. We called Kahinga’s father 
to know if she was soon to marry this man. ‘The 
father said that she was but that she was still free to 
join any church she liked. This put Ilunga in a 
rather hard position. He looked at Kahinga and at 
the missionary and said some hard things to both. 
Talked about breaking the engagement if Kahinga did 
not do as he said. After a few minutes he left in a 
rage, saying that he had refused her. Kahinga an- 
swered, “Is that anything to cry about?” That was 
only six little words, but it was a lot for an African 
girl to say to a man that as good as owned her literally. 
And she said it because of her faith in her Lord. 


KAVULA AND THE QUININE 
Kavula had fever and asked the missionary for 
quinine, buanga. The missionary was kind enough 
to put it in capsules. Three days later Kavula re- 
turned for more quinine, saying, “I have finished the 
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other buanga and want some more, and here are the 
little bottles in which to put it.” 


A Kasat STORY OF THE CREATION 

Long ago God created one man and one woman. 
And when he had created them he saw that they both 
were good. To the woman he gave a hoe and a basket 
and a water jar and told her to go to the field and dig 
and find food and water for the man. To the man 
he gave a good pipe and some tobacco and a mat and 
told him to go sit under a palm tree and smoke and 
sleep until his woman came with food and water. 

One of our students seems to have found in the story 
also an explanation of the fall. Eve not having been 
given any very hard labor, as yet, had too much time 
to just sit around. She had no field to hoe, no water 
to carry, no wood to gather, so she got into mischief. 
That is, she does not seem to have gotten her hoe soon 
enough after all, according to this student’s explana- 
tion. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


August 1—Miss Charlotte B. McMurray, Africa. 
August 1—Dr. Louis C. Brand, Korea. 

August 1—Mrs. J. Kelly Unger, Korea. 

August 2—Miss Louise Miller, Korea. 

August 2—Mrs. A. M. Shive, Africa. 

August 3—Mrs. Edward E. Lane, Brazil. 

August 3—Miss Annie R. V. Wilson, China. 

August 6—Dr. E. R. Kellersberger, Africa. 

August 6—Miss Genevieve Marchant, Brazil. 

August 6—Rev. J. S. Nisbet, Korea. 

August 7—Mr. Wm. P. Parker Korea. 

August 7—Mrs. W. M. Clark, Korea. 

August 9—NMiss Lettie Beaty, Mexico. 

August 9—Miss Carrie L. Moffett, China. 

August 9—Mrs. J. W. Paxton, China (Retired). 
August 10—Mrs. W. B. McIlwaine, Japan (Retired). 
August 11—Miss Gussie L. Fraser, China. 

August 12—Mrs. D. G. Armstrong, Brazil (Retired). 
August 12—Mrs. George M. Walker, Korea. 

August 13—Mrs. A. S. Maxwell, Brazil. 

August 14—Rev. Edgar A. Woods, China. 

August 14—-Rev. Henry M. Woods, China (Retired). 
August 14—Mr. John H. Robertson, Africa. 

August 15—Dr. L. S. Morgan, China. 

August 15—Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea. 

August 17—Rev. S. P. Fulton, Japan. 


August 20—Mrs. P. C. DuBose, China. 
August 20—Mrs. S. C. Farrior, China. 
August 20—Dr. J. K. Levie, Korea. 

August 21—Rev. D. A. Swicord, Korea. 
August 23—Rev. V. A. Anderson, Africa. 
August 23—Rev. J. I. Paisley, Korea. 

August 23—Rev. Lawrence G. Calhoun, Brazil. 
August 25—Mrs. Geo. R. Cousar, Africa. 
August 25—Miss Marion Wilcox, China. 
August 26—Mrs. E. S. King, Africa. 

August 27—Rev. S. Dwight Winn, Korea. 
August 27—Miss Lily U. Woods, China. 
August 28—Mrs. Jas. N. Montgomery, China. 
August 29—Mrs. J. R. Woodson, Brazil. 
August 30—Miss Meta L. Biggar, Korea. 
August 30—Miss Margaret Carnahan, Brazil. 
August 31—Mrs. M. A. Hopkins, China. 


Note:—A Birthday Card with signature only and 
unsealed, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to 
any of the above, to the address which appears in the 
back of every other issue of this magazine. Star before 
the missionary’s name indicates “on furlough.” The 
home address will be supplied by the Educational De- 
partment, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. If 
cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 
paid—5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 
cents to Mexico and Brazil. 





MISSIONARY 
Africa—Rev. and Mrs. A. 


DEPARTURES 
A. Rochester. 
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Kidnapped by Bandits in North Kiangsu 


(Continued from page 362) 


friends. We took it to God in prayer and said: ‘Oh, 
God, we hate to give this hundred dollars to these 
scoundrels to buy more ammunition and guns with 
which to kidnap and kill. Please send the girl back 
to us and we will give this money to you instead.’ It 
was hardly any time after this that our daughter was 
found and restored to us. 

“Just listen how the Lord worked it. We would 
never have found her if the kidnappers had kept her 
in a dark room where she had been hid for twenty- 
nine days. But they heard a story that I was bring- 
ing soldiers to search the village. I had no soldiers 
and did not know the village, but the Lord made 
them afraid to hide her in the house that day. 

“At three in the morning they bound her, dug a 
trench in the middle of a big wheat field and buried 
her, leaving only a ventilation hole the size of a peck 
basket in front of her face, and into this they threw 
loose straw to drown any sounds she might make. 

“At nine that same morning several young boys 
went out from a nearby village to dig grass roots (it 
was a famine year), and decided for a change to cut 
across the wheat to a large grave mound where they 
had been before. As they went they heard a faint 
cry. Supposing it to be some sick child thrown out 


by its parents to die, they at first thought of passing 
on. Later curiosity led them to take a look. The 
cry seemed to come from nowhere and everywhere. 
This increased their determination to find the cry, and 
they continued until they found the spot and saw the 
blindfolded face under the wheat in the hole. 

“One ran back to call help. A Mr. Sen, one of 
our Christians, came, dug the child out, carried it 
home, washed, dressed and fed it, but still the child 
was too nearly unconscious to tell even her name. Then 
Mr. Sen urged the child to think, if possible, the town 
or village where she came from so that they might let 
the public cryer find her home. She then thought of 
the name of the town, and Mr. Sen, having heard 
of the outrage against Mr. Wang, asked if he were 
not her father. She then remembered who she was, 
and runners were started out to bear the glad tidings 
to relatives and friends. She had been within ten 
miles of home all the time, but did not know it. 


“All the promises we made in prayer to God, we 
are going to fulfill. This my child was dead and is 
alive again: was lost and is found. Praise his name.” 


We knelt together in praise and thanksgiving to 
God, for his mercy endureth forever. 





Hidden Treasure 


What do I do when I give to Foreign Missions through 
my church? 

What do most Americans believe about the Mexicans? 

What kind of a school is our Chilpancingo school? 

For what did the Brazilian woman come to the mis- 
sionary before breakfast? 

In what way did the Lord provide for Masuda San? 

What has been some of the development in the Congo 
in the past fifty-seven years? 

What did Kagawa say about the Kingdom of God 
Movement ? 


Contrast the Shinto priest’s arrival in Shanghai with 
that of the Christian missionary? 


What introductory speech was made by the Japanese 
school teacher when Mr. Hassell visited his school ? 

What is the Kasai story of the Creation? 

How did God answer Pastor Wang’s prayers? 

What notable occasion was celebrated on December 2, 
1933, in Shanghai? 


What did the Chinese government provide concern- 
ing the registration of schools? 





An Educational Treatment of Money 
(Continued from page 356) 


gible of life also. Children need to see that some 
movies are not worth the usual price of admission, 
and that others are. The same remark may be made 
with respect to recreations, books, music, and art. 

In all of these acts specific Christian attitudes may 
be developed. Appreciation of God’s part in all earned 
money should be considered a part of training. Pos- 
session involves a dedication of a determined pro- 
portion to the established work of religion. This should 
not be a duty but an act of appreciation. Giving, in 
religion, should never be considered as an act of gra- 
ciousness, but, again, as an act of appreciation and 
acknowledgment. 

Giving, in fact, should also be exchanging, in prin- 
ciple. The individual may consider himself a part 
of society and make his exchange for that which will 
benefit society. That is the true basis of charity. He 


may consider himself a member of the Kingdom of 
God on the earth, and make an exchange that will 
bring benefit to that Kingdom. That is the true basis 
of religious giving. Such giving requires thoughtful- 
ness, and a reasonable assurance that the body which 
receives and administers the money is actually giving 
benefits to the Kingdom of God on the earth. Because 
a body has a religious name does: not guarantee ability 
to give such benefits. Some religious bodies would be 
more efficient if required to give such a spiritual ac- 
counting of gifts received. 

The above skeleton sketch of ideas is not a blue- 
print for each parent to follow. Educational theory 
must always be fitted to the actual concrete situation. 
Perhaps some parent may find in this presentation 
the prodding stimulus to become a parent-educator with 
respect to the fare‘liar money act. 
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Defeating the Depression at Pres.~Mex. 











Seniors at Pres.-Mex. 


OU no doubt have read numerous articles since 
1929 on how to get the best of “Old Man De- 
pression,” but I wonder if any of them have 

actually solved the problem for you. If they have, 
this message will not be of much value; if not, per- 
haps you can find some helpful hints. 

A person must have friends to meet and overcome 
any trouble no matter how insignificant it may seem 
to be. We at Pres.-Mex. are blessed with numbers 
of friends, and of course they were the ones to whom 
we turned for aid. 

Somehow, food seems to be the item of greatest ma- 
terial interest here, for when we work hard we like to 
know we shall have plenty to eat three times a day. 
In the fall two calves were given us by nearby 
friends. We killed one calf, and, un- 
der the supervision of Miss Jones, 
canned it to help solve our meat prob- 
lem. The other one will some day sup- 
ply us with good rich milk. There is 
an amusing incident connected with the 
latter. When Mrs. Porter called to tell 
us she had a heifer calf for Pres.-Mex., 
one of the teachers understood her to 
say “half-a-calf,” and we thought 
nothing of it as we had just finished 
canning the first one. Our President, 
Miss Murray, promised to call for it, 
and we waited several days wondering 
when she would give us orders to can. 
Finally becoming more curious than 
usual, we asked her how long that 
“half-a- calf” would keep. Naturally 
she enjoyed a good laugh at our ex- 
pense. Another friend has promised 
to send us two sows. 





By A FACULTY MEMBER 


Planting a garden will also save money, we have 
found, and this year we have feasted on radishes, 
cabbage, lettuce, beets, spinach, peas, beans, and car- 
rots, thus getting plenty of vitamins to help develop 
our bodies. 

At Christmas we enjoyed a far better meal than the 
average depression fighter, because the Young People’s 
Society of a neighboring church saw to it that we 
had turkey, dressing, cranberries, and all the other 
good things to go with them. This Easter, and many 
Easters before, the Taft Auxiliary gave us an egg 
shower, which food will take the place of meat for 
several days. 

Next to food our need is greatest for clothing. Here 
again our friends come to our rescue. They send in 
boxes of nice clothes, and instead of the girls having 
to pay from $2.00 to $7.00 for a dress, they can have 
their choice for five cents. I wonder how many of 
you were fortunate enough to get your Easter dress and 
bonnet for one dime? To add a little fun to the buy- 
ing and selling, an Easter Style Show was held in 
the auditorium, and the girls made their choice as the 
models paraded back and forth across the stage. All 
that was not sold on Saturday, Mrs. Granados, one 
of our Mexican teachers, will sell to the people of 
the Mexican Community. 

Our school car understands our situation perfectly, 





Gardening at Pres.-Mex, 
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and, though it has been driven over 48,000 miles, 
continues to rattle on as all good Fords should, and 
never starts out on a trip but that it returns home 
empty but safe. Sometimes we do hear peculiar 
sounds emitted from its interior, but we immediately 
recognize them as its moaning and groaning as it 
tries to do, on half a quart of oil and a gallon of gas, 
what no rich man’s car would even consider doing 
on twice as much fuel. 

It takes money to get along im this world, vou say, 
and, though it is often called “filthy lucre,” as a rule 
we are very glad to have a little of it soiling our purses. 
However, when Miss Murray asked the faculty last 
May if they were willing to come back and take a 
42 per cent cut, no one resigned. The strange thing 
is we spent almost all of our salary last year and were 
happy, and we spend all of it this year and are still 
happy. And when it becomes necessary for a teacher 
to give up her work on account of her health, we do 
not spend money looking for another to take her place 
for the remainder of the term, but just take on a 
trifle heavier schedule and endeavor to do in twenty- 
four hours what we should take at least forty to 
accomplish. 
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“Old Man Depression” favors a full nine-months 
term, as he can become richer that way. But we 
are too clever for him. We complete all our required 
work in eight and a half months and put away in 
a safe place another $500.00. 


Our girls help us, too, in many ways. The sewing 
department makes practical articles such as rugs, cut- 
work scarfs, crocheting, wearing apparel for the 
faculty, and dainty handkerchiefs. The last mentioned 
is their specialty, and are typical of the high priced 
work displayed in leading department stores, but sold 
at the depression prices of thirty-five cents. The Art 
Club’s contribution to the handcraft is attractively 
painted oyster shells gathered on the beach at no cost, 
except five tired backs. Within each is a sketch of 
the main building of Pres.-Mex. These shells may 
serve as dainty souvenirs to be used as pin trays or 
ash trays and sell at the minimum price of twenty- 
five cents. 

Our efforts to defeat depression, nevertheless, would 
be entirely futile if it were not for the rich blessings 
of God and the care he takes over us all. 


Taft, Texas. 





The Past Year at Tex.-Mex. Institute 


By REV. S. B. McLANE, Superintendent 


EVANGELISTIC RESULTS 


EV. JUAN G. CAVAZOS, of Houston, one of 
R the trustees of Tex.-Mex., conducted a week of 

special services in the school last year and again 
this year. These services were preceded by persistent, 
prevailing prayer for the leadership of the Holy Spirit, 
that our boys might be led to definite decision for 
the Christian life. The way had also been paved by 
the preaching and the teaching of God’s Word. 

Mr. Cavazos used no sensational methods, but he 
explained clearly and forcefully in Spanish the way 
of salvation and what it means to be a Christian. God 
gave the increase and to him we give the praise. 

In the two series of services, forty-one fine Mexican 
young men and boys gave their hearts to Jesus and 
all were received into the Mexican Presbyterian Church 
of Kingsville. Of the forty-one, thirty-nine were bap- 
tized. I feel sure I am safe in saying that of this 
forty-one at least thirty-five had never heard a service 
of an evangelical church before coming to Tex.-Mex. 
The Bible was a new discovery for them when it 
was placed in their hands the first day of school. 

One of this year’s converts has only one arm. He 
lost the other arm several years ago when he attempted 
suicide in a fit of anger at his parents. When he 
returned from a Christmas visit with his parents, who 
live in a county where there is no Protestant church, 
he said, “I told my father and my mother all about 


this school and this Christian life and they were very 
happy.” Now everyone remarks about his contagious 
smile, little knowing of the day when he tried to end 
it all. Christ in his heart has made the difference. 

We of Tex.-Mex. are also very happy because so 
many of our boys have entered into life’s greatest part- 
nership with Life’s Greatest Partner. 


OnE Boy’s TESTIMONY 


Is it worth while to spend so much time and money 
on the education of that group of seventy Mexican 
boys down at Tex.-Mex.? Sometimes we wonder. Per- 
haps the best answer is given by this story which came 
back to one of the workers in the school. 


A young man from Mexico who had been at Tex.- 
Mex. for several years visited a brother in a Texas 
city late last summer. ‘There he met another boy who 
wanted to enter the school but was seeking information 
from the student standpoint. Here is what he got: 

“When I left Mexico to come to Tex.-Mex., I had 
been so mean that my father objected to my coming, 
fearing I would disgrace the family. When I reached 
the school I found they had very few rules, in fact 
just one rule: Do right. The teachers do not guard 
the boys. A boy can be as mean as the very devil, 
if he wants to—but after he has been at Tex.-Mex. a 
few months, he won't want to! He will want to make 
a real man of himself.” 
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If the Christian atmosphere of Tex.-Mex. has that 
influence on future leaders of their people in two na- 
tions, what is the answer to that opening question? 
























‘“EFRAIM WAS A CHRISTIAN” 


A letter from a missionary of another church has 
just brought the news of the murder of a Tex.-Mex. 
graduate who was a school teacher in Mexico. His 
brother was the town “president” or mayor. Through 
his law enforcement activities this brother had made 
enemies of a group of bandits. He was standing in 
front of his little store when someone shot him. Efraim, 
who was inside the house, ran out and someone shot 
him also. ; 

Efraim Ramiro came to Tex.-Mex. from Mexico, an 
awkward, gangling boy who knew no English. Even 
then he had tried to teach others in the elementary 
schools of his home section. Realizing his need for 
better training, he made the long journey to Tex.-Mex. 
in 1925. He soon proved himself an earnest student 
and a faithful worker. He won the respect and con- 
fidence of students and teachers alike. During his 


Members Senior Class at Tex.-Mex. 





Four Tex.-Mex. boys in costume of 
“Toreadors” 


senior year (1930), he spent a part of his free time 
making a miniature replica of Skinner Hall, the main 
building at Tex.-Mex. He said he wanted to leave 
something with Dr. Skinner by which he would be 
remembered. But we needed nothing to remember him 
by. We cannot forget his straightforward conduct and 
his earnest Christian life at Tex.-Mex. 

And now he has gone. What has he left behind? 
The letter from Mexico tells of his aged father and 
mother whose hearts are broken over this double 
tragedy, and of the sister and brothers who mourn. 
But most significant of all is this statement: “They 
were the representatives of law and order as well as 
of enlightenment in their village, and Efraim was a 
Christian.” A simple statement, but fraught with 
much meaning. In the midst of ignorance, he had 
stood for enlightenment; in the midst of sin, he had 
dared to live a life that was hid in Christ, but not hid 
from his neighbors. What did he leave? Only a 
memory, only an impression—but that impression will 
live and bear its fruit for his master. 

Kingsville, Texas. 

















1. How many students graduated from Stuart 
Robinson School in the class of 1934? 

2. How does the Health Department of Stuart 
Robinson keep a monthly check upon the stu- 
dents? 

3. Who, according to Mrs. Bramlett, is “the new 
Daniel come to judgment” in behalf of the 
Indian people? 

4. Name one of the two Christian Colleges for In- 
dian girls in Oklahoma. 


5. What was done for Robert P———— at Caddo 
Valley Academy ? 


Spice Box 


6. In what ways did the students at Pres.-Mex. help 
with the financial problem during the depres- 
sion ? 

How much do clothes cost the girls at Pres.-Mex.? 
8. What is the one rule given the students at Tex.- 

Mex. ? 

9. Who wrote the sentence, “Efraim was a Chris- 

tian,” and to whom? 

10. What is the chief work of the Highland Glee 

Club? 
. What is meant by “Fireside Industries” ? 

12. What is accomplished by the Work Scholarships 

at Stuart Robinson School? 
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Something Happened at Rabun Gap- 
Nacoochee School 


By URANIA McRAE 


Something happened one day which delighted a 
R. G.-N. girl, and hastily she sought a loved friend 
and sympathetic listener, crying: ‘“‘O let me share my 
joy with you!” 

Evidences of God’s blessing on our work have not 
been wanting. We, too, wish to share with others 
some of the joys of the service during 1933-’34. 

Something happened on a certain Sunday morning 
which makes that Sabbath stand out in memory as a 
joy-filled one. In the beautiful Valley of the Little 
Tennessee there are no conflicting church services. On 
this particular Lord’s Day morning, from every di- 
rection, the people gathered and filled “The Little 
Brown Church in the Vale.” 

No one was expecting anything out of the ordinary, 
it was the regular Communion Sunday for the Pres- 
byterians. The pastor delivered an unusually help- 
ful message. While the house was full, many of the 
audience being young children, perfect quiet reigned 
throughout. 

At the close of the sermon, the reception of new 
members was announced. An invitation was given 
for those who wished to accept Christ for the first 
time. Three of our students responded without a 
moment’s hesitancy. They were examined and bap- 


tized and three other students were received by letter. 


Then the communion service followed. 

A congregational meeting having been called, the 
church members remained after the benediction. Again 
something happened—a surprise which had not been 
announced until the general audience had dispersed. 
Two young people came forward to take the marriage 
vows in the presence of their fellow church members. 

The topic for discussion in the congregational meet- 
ing was the organization of a Boy Scout Troop, to be 
sponsored by the three denominations in the valley. 
It was voted to organize such a troop, and committees 
were appointed to go forward with the work. 

God knows the hearts of his workers often need 
strengthening. More times than one, something hap- 
pened when the mail bag was opened. Surely God 
times the very receipt of such messages as the follow- 
ing from former students: 

“T shall never forget the faithful work that 
was done for us, and I am trying to live the kind 
of life that we were taught we should live. I 
consider the Bible the most helpful subject I 
took while I was at R. G.-N.” 

“T would not give my two years at ‘The Gap’ 
for all the years in other schools I have attended. 
My stay there meant more to me than just the 
completion of a high school education.” 

Many of the students have not had an opportunity 
for Bible study before entering R. G.-N. Yet some- 
thing happened when they began the daily study of 
THE BOOK. A certificate is given for the completion 
of the full four-years course. A large number of the 
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A Bible Class at Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 


young people enter above the Freshman Class. Re- 
peatedly they ask for the privilege of taking a double 
course in order to earn the coveted certificate. Thirteen 
Bible Certificates will be awarded this spring. Four 
of these were earned by extra work. 

Something happened on April 23—the graduation of 
forty-seven fine boys and girls—the largest senior class 
in our history. Something happened during recent 
personal interviews with these young people which 
gave fresh cause for thanksgiving. One grown young 
man gave himself to Jesus Christ, and others bore tes- 
timony to their faith in God and their purpose to 
serve him. 

Something happened one day in a certain rural 
cu.amunity in Georgia. The coming of a pioneer 
worker to that settlement to many people, might have 
seemed an event of little moment, but later results show 
it was worth notice. Sunday School and Young Peo- 
ple’s meetings were conducted; lives were touched 
and changed as they were introduced to Jesus Christ; 
many were helped to a new life of usefulness; some 
of the young folk were assisted in entering Christian 
schools to prepare themselves for greater service for 
the Master. 

Something happened, under the influence of this 
worker, to a certain young girl in the community. 
She had a vision of service for God and determined 
to invest her life in his work. Again something had- 
pened which opened the way for her to attend R. G.-N. 
One of the first things she did upon arrival was to 
unite with the Presbyterian Church. From the first, 
she took part in all the activities of the school, es- 
pecially those of the Young People’s work. Her in- 
terest in and aptness for Bible study have been re- 
markable. She wishes to prepare herself for Bible 
teaching and Young People’s work. She is a born 
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leader and has always been on the side of the better 
things. Her work as president of the Christian En- 
deavor Society in this her senior year has been out- 
standing. 

Something happened last year during the summer 
months, which were anything but vacation time on 
the big farm—and the same will be true this year. 
Every effort possible was put forth along the line of 
self-help. God blessed those earnest efforts and re- 
warded faithful work. Even in the midst of a dry 
season, sufficient rains were given to save our food- 
stuffs and we were given good gardens, berry and 
grain crops. 

Intensive gardening and truck farming are under 
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way at this writing. Corn has been exchanged for 
300 young apple trees to add to the orchard started 
last year. Special attention is being given in the adult 
classes for men and women on the farm, to home 
gardening, food requirements to maintain growth of 
children and health of adults, and preparation of food 
in order to secure the best resuits in the family’s health. 

Testings are constantly going on, but encouraged 
by the happenings of the past, and expecting greater 
unfoldings of his purposes in the future, we go for- 
ward trusting God to fulfill his good promises in 
our experiences. 


Rabun Gap, Ga. 





Progress at Highland 


By REV. CARY R. BLAIN, D. D. 


(On our back cover will be found an advertisement of a new project just undertaken at Highland Institute.) 


Three features of the work at the Highland Insti- 
tution are unique among our church schools: 


GLEE CLUB 

For the past three years we have tried to give music 
a larger place in the whole life of the Institution, 
and under the enthusiastic leadership of Miss Kathryn 
Galloway have succeeded in a measurable degree. 
Emphasis has been placed particularly upon choral 
work, as our mountain young folk have an aptitude 
for singing that is always remarked upon by visitors. 
Chorus singing in the grade classrooms, a period de- 
voted to it by the high school, choirs in Sunday School, 
Christian Endeavor and church, and group singing in 
the various public programs—all these afford frequent 
opportunities for the training of our young people. 

For two years we have had entries in the musical 
events in the high school tournaments. Last vear our 
girls’ trio and soloist won in the district tournament 
and competed in the state meet at Lexington. The fea- 
ture of greatest interest, however, is the organization 
of a Glee Club. Each fall and spring the club gives 
a program at home; twice they have presented simple 
operettas. However, the chef-d’oeuvre of the club is 
a presentation of one phase of mountain life that is 
rapidly disappearing before the march of progress. 
Two years ago, the club presented in Frankfort, 
Shelbyville, and Louisville, a program of mountain 
ballads, square dances, readings, fiddle and banjo 
numbers, the whole depicting an evening of fun in a 
mountain home. A similar program was given in 
Lexington in March this year. Miss Lucy Furman, 
the widely-known author of The Quar’ Women and 
other mountain stories, said in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal: 

“It was my good fortune, on a recent visit to 
Lexington, to see a unique entertainment given 
by the young people of Highland Institution, 
Guerrant, Breathitt County, Kentucky. Every- 


body has been told of the beautiful old English 
and Scottish ballads surviving in the moun- 
tains; but few have had opportunity to hear 
them. These girls and boys sang at least a score, 
beginning with Barbara Allen, and between times, 
in old-fashioned mountain costume, with great 
spirit and zest, did a number of dances, also 
brought over at least two centuries ago from Old 
England and Scotland. The ‘calling out’ of these 
alone—a never-ceasing accompaniment, along with 
the fiddles and banjo—was more than worth the 
price of admission. 

“Those who want a glimpse of mountain life 
as it was lived a generation ago, before the mines 
and railroads came in, should ask these boys and 
girls to come to their towns. They are willing 
to go anywhere to make a little money for their 
school. Any church, club or school could ar- 
range to have them in the full assurance that 
people jaded with the overdrawn, silly, false 
movies, will be eager to pay to see just such re- 
freshing, authentic pictures of life as these.” 

We believe that our club is rendering a unique 
service in thus helping to present the old ballads and 
depicting to the people outside the mountains a van- 
ishing phase of the mountain life of another day. 
We are eager to visit other sections and ask only ex- 
penses. 


PusBLic SPEAKING 


Believing that our students will be called upon for 
leadership in public affairs, we are encouraging them 
to get all the training possible in public speaking. 
Monthly programs are given in each of the two socie- 
ties, with a joint public program each semester. A 
debating team represents the school in the high school 
contests in Hazard. One of our girls last year won 
first place in the district in Oral Interpretation, and 
this year a Highland boy, a young Freshman, won 
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first in the same event, and went to the state meet, 
while another of our boys won second place in the 
district in oration. Two of our debaters will return 
next year, and we expect to mprove our record with 
longer experience. Our teacher, Miss Minnie Kemp, 
has developed successful contestants in several state 
high schools. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Under the stimulus of Miss Mabel Hall’s vision 
and enthusiasm, we have instituted this new department. 
Two mountain men are engaged in making furniture— 
ladder-back chairs, Tennessee butterfly tables, gateleg 
tables, coffee and end tables, book ends, candlesticks; 
bedsteads, wooden-pegged and hand-rubbed—are made 
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to order of walnut, maple, and cherry. Any pattern 
of antique furniture can be reproduced beautifully by 
these men. We plan to give our boys an opportunity 
of learning this work, and so enable them to add to 
the comfort and beauty of their homes. Women from 
the neighborhood are making hooked rugs, crocheted 
bedspreads, and quilts. The development of this work, 
which can mean much to our people, depends entirely 
upon our success in getting orders. Our prices are 
reasonable. A display of our work has recently been 
made in two of the large department stores in Lexing- 
ton and Louisville, through the influence of local 
friends. We should much like to have local represen- 
tatives to take orders in their churches. 
Guerrant, Ky. 





OUT OF DEBT 


Glade Valley High School 


LADE VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL, located in 
northwestern North Carolina, is one of the few 
mission schools left in this section of the As- 

sembly, and to my knowledge, the only Presbyterian 
school in North Carolina with just a high school pro- 
gram. Many of our schools, as well as other Church 
schools, have had to close the doors or ask others to 
take over the work. It will be a sad day for our 
Church if all our schools have to close their doors for 
the want of funds. 

And furthermore, this is one school that is out of 
DEBT and we hope to close the session of 1933-34 
out of the red. It has been hard pulling to stay out 
of debt, and we have had our financial difficulties 
and hardships while trudging along with 40 per cent 
less funds than in former years. Al] the workers 
have had cuts in pay checks in order to avoid a deficit 
in operating, but they have had a fine spirit and 
give themselves unreservedly to the work. 

Our enrollment has held up well during these try- 
ing years, but it has put an extra burden on our self- 
help program to assist all those needing aid to remain 
in school. However, we have put our farm on full 
capacity production and this has given work to more 
boys and increased the supplies for the boarding de- 
partment. The farm is now producing the needed 
vegetables, and the surplus is canned for winter use. 
Chickens, beef, and pork from the farm add to the 
supply of meats for the table with the dairy supply- 
ing milk. An additional feature to help the patrons 
meet expenses is the use of the “barter” system, ac- 
cepting all kinds of produce as well as fuel for heat- 
ing plant on expenses. 

We are deeply grateful for the marked spiritual de- 
velopment of the student body for this year, as well as 
previous ones. During a recent revival service held 
at the Glade Valley Presbyterian Church by Dr. E. E. 
Gillespie, of Greensboro, N. C., a large number of 
the boys and girls reconsecrated their lives to the serv- 





Recent Graduating Class at Glade Valley 


ice of the Lord, and five gave their hearts to Jesus, 

which makes our student body almost 100 per cent 

Christian. 
(Signed) E. B. Etpripce, Superintendent. 


BY CANDLE LIGHT 

It was Tuesday night at Glade Valley High School. 
A bell rang and it was time for house meeting. The 
girls assembled in the reception room, which was lighted 
only by candles. After everybody was seated, there 
was a reverent hush; then the prayer service led by 
the juniors and seniors began. Young hearts full of 
courage and ambition were lifted in devotion to the 
Master. One after another of these girls took part 
in the services, and in closing they joined in singing 
“Have Thine Own Way Lord.” 

While I listened to those words of humble submis- 
sion, the yellow glow of the candles lighted up the 
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paths of the yesterdays. I thought of the years which 
I had spent as a student at Glade Valley. How vividly 
I recalled them! . . . Then the glowing candles lighted 
up another picture, almost five years ago, the com- 
mencement “which sent sixteen of us girls and four 
boys out to make good. Our hearts beat high with 
hope and joy, but on every cheek there were glisten- 
ing tears which told of the reluctance in leaving the 
place which we loved so dearly. As the benediction 
was pronounced that day, we stood, each holding a 
coveted diploma and a beautiful copy of the Book con- 
taining the religious principles which made Glade 
Valley so vastly different from ordinary schools. 
Through the candle light, I saw familiar faces as 
they look today, and I saw part of my class at work. 
Some were bending over beds of sickness, bringing ease 
to a suffering body and comfort to a burdened heart. 
Others were busy with books, learning those things 
which would prepare them for greater usefulness. One 
of these girls was at the Assembly’s Training School, 
some of the class were keeping the home fires burning, 
and all had blessed the work because they had first 
been blessed by coming to the school at Glade Valley. 
The song was finished and the girls went quietly 
to their rooms. As I climbed the stairs, my heart 
mounted with hope. These girls here now would soon 
go out from Glade Valley and could be depended upon 
to hold her standards high, for years of training under 
godly teachers whose example is a living sermon can- 
not be easily erased from impressible young lives. 
(Signed) RutH Bow yin. 


A TRUCK LOAD 


It was September, high up on the top of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and those autumn days, for which 
the Old North State is famous, were growing delight- 
fully crisp. 

The campus bell at Glade Valley High School was 
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ringing in another session of school for the mountain 
girls and boys, when a large truck filled with young 
people drove up in front of the dormitory. The 
young folks jumped to the ground, their voices mingling 
in mirth and laughter and we recognized at once that 
Rev. John Luke, the Home Mission worker of Ashe 
County and “his eighteen boys and girls,” had arrived. 

Trunks of various sizes and descriptions were being 
unloaded, then came suitcases, hat boxes, gay colored 
quilts, bags of red apples, and the faithful fiddle and 
guitar. 

A gay, attractive bunch of mountain girls and boys. 
Mr. Luke can see in them the builders of the homes 
of tomorrow, the pillars of the Church of the future, 
and the hope of the communities from which they 
come. 

With an unfailing faith in a gracious and loving 
heavenly Father, Mr. Luke said to the Superintendent, 
“T have brought you a truck load of boys and girls 
to enter school. Give them all the help you can in the 
way of scholarships and work; I shall trust the Lord 
to send the balance through friends who are interested.” 
Surely he will not be disappointed. 

The auxiliary leaders often write for definite in- 
formation concerning the work of Glade Valley High 
School, and I am glad to assure them that God’s king- 
dom is being advanced through the training of the 
boys and girls in this Christian school. The members 
of the faculty give themselves unreservedly to the work 
and are interested in the spiritual development of each 
student. The opportunity for a Christian education is 
the greatest gift we can give the next generation. When 
the fall of 1934 comes, may there be a great rallying 
of the Church to the needs of the Church schools, and 
may there be a quickening of interest in the coming 
of God’s kingdom in the hearts of young America. 

(Signed) Mrs. ELLEN GUERRANT. 

Glade Valley, N. C. 





Building Lives at Caddo Valley Academy 


By REV. JOHN T. BARR, D. D., Superintendent 


R. G. G. MURPHY was the first Principal of 

the Caddo Valley Academy, serving in this 

capacity during the term of 1921-22. In the 
summer of 1928, his daughter, Miss Mabel Murphy, 
now a graduate of Arkansas College, taught a summer 
school in the mountains some twelve miles west of 
Norman. She became interested in a young man 
named Robert P , who was in her school. Robert 
was nineteen years old, and was married. One of his 
legs had been crushed by a falling tree while he was 
making stave bolts, and he was forced to go on 
crutches. Life held but little promise for him unless 
he should be able to secure an education. Miss Mabel 
asked that Robert be taken into the Caddo Valley 
dormitory and given an opportunity. He entered 





the dormitory for boys in the fall of 1928, and was 
enrolled in the seventh grade in school. 

Six years have now passed, and Robert is a mem- 
ber of the graduating class of 1934. He has made a 
splendid scholastic record, and is prepared to enter 
college, if the way is opened up, or to seek such em- 
ployment as he may be fitted for as the result of his 
high school training. 

But this is but a small part of the rehabilitation 
work accomplished. His injured leg has been made 
over by an orthopedic surgeon whose interest was en- 
listed by the institution, and he is now able to walk 
and work like other men. No one looking at him 
would know that he was ever injured. 

He united with the Presbyterian church on profes- 
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sion of faith soon after entering the dormitory, and 
his wife is also a member now. They have a little 
girl, who has been dedicated to the Lord. Robert is 
active in church work, and has been President of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. He bids fair to be a 
useful and earnest church worker wherever he may be. 

For the past two years he and his wife and baby 
have been living in a little house adjacent to the dor- 
mitory property. He has continued to take his part 
in dormitory life and work. The scholarship upon 
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which he was dependent was discontinued some time 
ago, and it has been very difficult for the institution 
to continue his support, but a way has been provided 
somehow by Providence, and he will soon go out as 
a trophy of grace and Christian education. 


It is to be hoped that those who love the Lord’s 
work will see to it that some one is allowed to take 
his place and so cause the good work to be continued. 


Norman, Ark. 


Stuart Robinson Conquering the Depression 
By W. L. COOPER, Superintendent 











Work Scholarship Students at Stuart Robinson School 


SELF-HELP PLAN 


¢¢ UST because I happen to live out in the moun- 
tains, cut off to a large extent from the outside 
world, I have no chance to develop my mind 
and character like boys and girls whose homes are 
in the towns and cities where there are plenty of good 
schools.” 

“My family is large, and we are very poor. I am 

so anxious to go to school, but we have no money to 
pay my expenses. Will you let me come and work 
my way?” 
_ “When Dad was a boy, he did not get much school- 
ing and he thinks I don’t need it, either, but I don’t 
agree with him. If you will only give me a chance 
to go to school, I am willing to work hard.” 

Such appealing messages as the above come to us 
all through the year—come from young people of the 
purest American stock, with bright minds and often- 
times unusual talents—boys and girls whe realize that 
our school is able to give them just what they need 
in their preparation to take their rightful places in 
the world. They plead for a chance to grow, to de- 
velop, and to become useful members of society. When 
we lie down to rest at night, these echoes grow clearer 
and clearer. We feel helpless, and are helpless, but 
cannot get rid of the fact that in some way we are 
responsible. It was out of this feeling of responsi- 
bility that the Work Scholarship plan was conceived. 


It is a fundamental fact that one appreciates that 
for which he works. We all know that things which 
come easily are valued lightly, and that those which 
come as a result of mental and physical effort are 
treasured most. With this thought in mind, the Work 
Scholarship plan was developed along the following 
lines. We do not grant to any boy or girl a chance 
to come to school without some effort on his or her 
part. The funds sent us by friends to help those 
not able to pay their expenses must be earned by them 
‘hrough doing some work in turn for the school. In 
this way it is possible for us to give about thirty 
young people each year an opportunity to help them- 
selves. The money, then, which is contributed to our 
Work Scholarship Fund not only gives a chance to 
worthy young people, but requires something for the 
institution which serves them, thus creating a job for 
the student, as well as giving him an opportunity to 
secure a Christian education. A spirit of independence 
is developed in this way, and, at the same time, the 
needs of our school are taken care of. 

Over 50 per cent of the class of 1954 was com- 
posed of students who earned their way by the help 
of the Work Scholarship Fund. We are proud to send 
them out into the world with the attitude toward serv- 
ice which they have gained while earning their educa- 
tion. Much of educational value has been obtained 
by the girls in housekeeping and cooking. Farming, 
gardening, fencing, carpentry, electric wiring, plumb- 
ing, and handling of machinery around the school has 
given experience to the boys. 

Men and women who have contributed to this Work 
Scholarship Fund certainly have cause for rejoicing. 
Money spent in no other way could be so far-reaching 
in its effect. Boys and girls have received opportuni- 
ties, have become better citizens and more efficient 
workers, and good has been started in their lives which 
will continue throughout eternity. Another source of 
satisfaction is that the value of the money sent for 
this fund abides here on the Stuart Robinson campus 
in the form of buildings and equipment which will 
offer opportunities and privileges to hundreds of other 
young people in the years to come—to many who, with- 
out this, would be deprived of such. In other words, 
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this money is actively at work in the lives of the boys 
and girls of the mountains, and also actually exists 
in material wealth on the campus of our institution. 

Stated briefly, the Work Scholarship plan accom- 
plishes the following: 

1. It creates a job by providing that with which 
to pay our students for their work. 

2. It gives opportunity for a Christian education. 

3. It reduces both current expenses and building 
expenses. 

4. It does away with the possibility of pauperiz- 
ing, and encourages self-respect and inde- 
pendence. 

One hundred and twenty-five dollars provides a 
scholarship for a year. Any part of this amount will 
help. Would you not like to have a share in this 
great work? If so, just make a check payable to 
Stuart Robinson School for whatever sum is possible, 
and mail it to Blackey, Ky. 


ECONOMIES 


No, the fight is not won yet, but hope gleams 
through the clouds of the financial crisis which has 
hampered our work for the past few vears. In fact, 
we are already beginning to feel, though very slightly, 
the result of improved business conditions in the out- 
side world. 

At the beginning of the depression, one of our first 
steps in cutting expenses was a reduction in salaries, 
and a reduction also in the number of workers. Of 
course this was doubly hard on those remaining, for 
their duties were multiplied, and expenses remained 
the same as when salaries were higher. However, the 
difficult situation was bravely faced and the full school 
program was carried on as usual. 

Strict adherence to the policy of purchasing only 
those things absolutely necessary has been for many 
years a wonderful help in reducing expenses, and this 
course has been followed more strictly than ever dur- 
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ing the period of financial strain. Closely allied to 
this policy is that of taking special care of equipment, 
buildings, etc., and of allowing no unnecessary waste 
of materials of any kind. The latter is stressed par- 
ticularly in our kitchen and dining-room, where prac- 
tically no food is wasted, but instead, the “left-overs” 
are converted into most palatable dishes for some later 
meal. 

Our reduced income made it necessary that the 
school put on a definite “live at home” program, in 
which the students, farm manger, dietitian and teach- 
ers of Home Economics and Agriculture worked to- 
gether. This plan called for successive plantings of 
a great variety of vegetables, which meant less money 
to be spent for food, and a more varied, balanced diet, 
since the farm furnishes not only an abundance of 
fresh vegetables, but also a surplus to be canned for 
winter use. Then, too, it provided work for many 
worthy girls and boys seeking ways of earning their 
school expenses. 

Almost every one codperated in eliminating such 
minor extravagances as burning lights unncessarily 
and leaving faucets dripping. Negligence in either of 
these cases increases our monthly bill for electric cur- 
rent, for not only does electricity furnish our lights, but 
it also pumps into a big tank all the water used on 
the campus. 

And so, here and there, we practiced various eco- 
nomies, curtailing expense whereve possible, with the 
result that our work has not suffered to any appre- 
ciable extent. It is true that our financial problems 
continue to weigh heavily upon us most of the time, 
but from day to day our needs are supplied. There- 
fore, we take courage and press onward, believing that 

“So long his power has kept us, sure it still 
Will lead us on 


O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent till 
The night is gone.” 


Blackey, Ky. 





Notes from Stuart Robinson School 


By JENNIE LEE CRAFTON 


N THIS issue of The Presbyterian Survey may be 

seen pictures of the class of 1934, twenty-two in 

number, and of our Work Scholarship boys and girls, 
the latter quite a large group embracing a little over half 
the Senior class. Do not you friends who have helped 
us through the past school year, and for many years 
previous, feel a deep satisfaction in knowing that you 
have had a real and vital part in making possible a 
Christian education for these young people? Dividends 
from an investment of this kind are sure and never- 
failing, being paid even throughout eternity. 

We are proud of this class of ’34, for among them 
are some of the finest young people we have ever sent 
out. The highest aim of our school is to develop 
Christian leadership among our students, so that they 


may go back to their homes and communities and 
carry on the social, civic, and Christian duties of well- 
rounded citizens. We believe that this desire has been 
implanted in the hearts of practically all the mem- 
bers of the class, and we are counting on them to 
“lift high the torch” in whatsoever place they may be. 

I am sure you will be interested to know that, 
during the last semester, two of our Seniors served as 
presidents of the Christian Endeavor Societies on the 
campus and at Blackey, while six others served as 
council members. Is not this splendid evidence of the 
fact that they really are taking the lead in Christian 
work ? 

Last fall a course in Character Education was taken 
up by our entire faculty, meetings for study being 
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held on Thursday evenings during most of. the first 
semester. This study proved very interesting and help- 
ful, and most beneficial results were felt throughout 
the school year. In the end, the plan was nothing 
more nor less than a study of the best way of bring- 
ing Christ and his principles into the minds and hearts 
of those under our care. 

Under the direction of Miss Mary Virginia Bird, 
our school nurse, the work of the Health Department 
goes on with its usual efficiency. Each month the 
students of this and three neighboring day schools are 
weighed, and a careful check is kept on gains and 
losses in weight. Record cards showing weight are 
sent home every month, which enables parents to keep 
tab on the health of their children and to codperate in 
building them up physically. Everything possible is 
done to inculcate right health habits in the minds of 
our students. 

Men’s and Women’s Thrift Clubs have been orga- 
nized for the people of the community by our teachers 
of Home Economics and Agriculture. Besides the 
helpful information received at these meetings, they 
also provide social contacts, which are sadly lacking 
in the lives of so many. 

An outstanding event of the past school year was 
the evangelistic meeting held from January 28 through 
February 4. Services were conducted in the chapel 
morning and evening, with Rev. W. Norman Cook, 
pastor of the Hazard Presbyterian Church, doing the 
preaching. Our own pastor, Rev. H. L. Cockerham, 
was also present at each service, doing faithful per- 
sonal work and helping in many other ways. 

The Saturday evening service was most remarkable. 
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Seniors at Stuart Robinson School 


God’s presence was unmistakably felt, and hearts long 
rebellious toward him were touched and led to ac- 
cept him as Redeemer and King. Thirteen of our 
girls and boys made profession of their faith in Christ 
that night, and were received into the Presbyterian 
church. There were ten others who confessed Christ 
and united with the church during the week, and 
numbers came forward for reconsecration. 

We rejoice with exceeding joy over this wonderful 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Our hearts are made 
glad, and we feel encouraged to go forward with 
the great task which we believe God has given us to 
perform in this place. 


Blackey, Ky. 





The Red Dawning 


By MRS. ANDREW BRAMLETT 


ECENT magazine articles, particularly those by 
Owen P. White in Collier’s and by Vera Connolly 
in Good Housekeeping are bringing to the atten- 

tion of the American people, the new day that is 
dawning for the Red man. 

Five years ago Good Housekeeping startled the na- 
tion with its account of wrongs that had been heaped 
upon the Indian during a long period of years. The 
worst of these was the land allotment system. By this 
a tract of land was allotted to each Indian. After a 
period of time he was declared “competent” and the 
government washed its hands of him, an untaught, un- 
trained child in experience. Immediately thereupon 
he became a target for unscrupulous whites. His land 
= sacrificed. He and his children became home- 
ess. 

Through this iniquitious practice, the Indians are 
becoming a progressively landless people. Landless 
Indians are pauperized Indians, poor, idle, despair- 
ing, diseased. 


But the end of this is about to come. A new Daniel 
has come to judgment, a new defender of a down- 
trodden people. This is John Collier, Commissioner 
of Indian affairs. John Collier is the Indian’s friend. 
In a bill that will probably soon be enacted by Con- 
gress, the land allotment system will be abolished and 
land will be restored to the Indian in perpetuity. 

Another change that Mr. Collier has in mind is the 
discontinuance of government boarding schools for 
Indians. According to Mr. White, “These govern- 
ment boarding schools are colossal Molochs. To satiate 
their appetite for the destruction of Indian character, 
they now require a quota of 21,000 young Indians a 
year.” “We are determined,” says Mr. Collier, “to 
go ahead with the demobilization of these schools and 
will ask Congress to let us use the money saved, about 
$5,000,000 a year, for the building up of a modern 
health service. Day schools will take the place of 
these boarding schools.” 

Commissioner Collier is determined that preference 





























shall be given to qualified Indians in the many hun- 
dreds of positions now held by white men and women 
in the Indian Service. He is encouraging the Indians 

























“to a system of education that will train Indians to 
become their own superintendents, farm agents, nurses, 
teachers, and so forth, which we hope will enable us 
soon to substitute Red men for white in Indian schools 
and most of the important Bureau jobs.” 

But what has this to do with Home Missions? 
This is national legislation. Why does it concern us? 

It has all to do with Heme Missions. It concerns 
us because Oklahoma Presbyterian College has ‘‘come 
unto the kingdom for such a time as this.” 

Discontinuance of the government boarding schools, 
and the establishing of day schools in Indian com- 
munities with the employment of Indian girls as teach- 
ers, calls for a trained Indian teaching force. 


Oklahoma Presbyterian College is prepared to fur- 
nish this leadership. An Indian leadership, accredited, 
capable, and Christian. Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege is one of only two Christian Colleges for Indian 
girls in Oklahoma. The Indians are so tragically 
poor that but for the missionary college making pos- 
sible their education, only the occasional Indian girl 
could take advantage of the great opportunity being 
offered in this dawning of the Red man’s day. 


At present the Indian girl finds it hard to secure 
a teaching position, even though qualified. Teachers 
in the government schools, nurses and others in the 
Indian government service, practically all white, are 
largely beneficiaries of political preferment. In the 
public schools of the state there is discrimination be- 
cause of racial prejudice. 


Commissioner Collier is opening the door of oppor- 
tunity to Indian girls. Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege, for twenty-five years a Christian college for white 
and Indian girls, is prepared to offer him the fruit 
of its service. Right now we can furnish him as teach- 
ers, qualified Christian Indian girls who have gone 
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to train for employment. “We are pledged,” he says, . 


June, 1934 


. Lily & 


Two Choctaw Indian Seniors at 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College 


out from O. P. C. and are eating their hearts out in 
hovels and shacks because of no teaching opportunity. 
In the accompanying picture, Florence Nelson, left, 
and Constance Dupree, right, are splendid types of 
Indian girls in O. P. C. today. From childhood both 
were under the godly training of the Goodland Indian 
Orphanage. Coming from there to Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College, both have established records for 
scholarship and Christian leadership. In one more 
year Florence will have completed work for her A. B. 
degree. Gifted with poise and personality, an infec- 
tious laugh and a way with children, she will find 
an outlet for the use of her talents under Mr. Collier’s 
new plan. Constance is a demure, quiet little girl 
who graduates this year. She is an earnest student 
and looks forward eagerly to her teaching career. 
We have another student, Alene Wright, who has 
been a ward of O. P. C. for eight years. She is an 


(Continued on page 384) 
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A Lamp Unto Their Feet 


By ARIEL ARLSTON 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Pres.-MEex.—A girl dressed in a blue skirt and white 
blouse with a black tie and carrying a white ban- 
ner with words “Pres.-Mex.” in blue on it. 

FivE MEXICAN Giris dressed in regular clothes. 

CHRISTIANITY—Girl dressed in white and carrying an 
open Bible and lighted candle. 

EpucaTIoN—Girl dressed in cap and gown. 

Work—Five girls, each carrying one of the following 
and dressed for the task: 

. Washboard and iron. 
. Dishpan and mop. 
. Broom and dust cloth. 
4. Sewing—having a piece of material on which 
she works as she talks. 
5. Large bowl and mixing spoon. 
PLay—Two girls dressed in “gym” outfits with a 


basketball which they toss to each other as they 


enter. 


ACT ONE—SCENE ONE 

Enter: Five Mexican girls standing or sitting in 
natural positions. 

First Girt: Have you heard the latest news? Mrs. 
Brown of the American Church wants to send 
me to school. 

SECOND GirL: Really? Where does she think you 
could go? 

First Giri: Pres.-Mex., at Taft. 

THIRD GirL: What? To that old place? I wouldn’t 
go! 

FourTH Girt: That’s just because you can’t go, I 
guess, because Pres.-Mex. is a good school. My 
cousin, Ofelia Martinez, graduated there. She 
went for six years and I’d go, too, if I could 
find the money or an American would send me. 

FirtH Girt: Yes, I know lots of girls who have 
been there and they like it fine. I might go next 
year. 

Enter Pres.-Mex.: 
planning today? 

FirtH Girt: Nothing! Just talking about what 
some of us would like to do and the others don’t 
agree. 

Pres.-MEx.: What’s that? 

Girts IN CHorus: Going to school! 

Pres.-Mex.: Well, I am just the place for you all. 

THirD Girt: What do you have we can’t get right 
here in our own town? 


Hello, friends! What are you 
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Pres.-Mex.: Everything a girl needs to make a real 
woman of herself. 


ACT ONE—SCENE TWO 

(Same as before with five girls and Pres.-Mex. on 

stage ) 

Enter CHRISTIANITY AND EDUCATION. 

Pres.-MEx.: See, friends, here come some of the 
things I have for you. CurisTIaANiry, what can 
you do for a girl? 

CHRISTIANITY: I can offer her the best in life. I 
teach her honesty, truth, purity, and love. She 
will be true and faithful to her schoolmates, to 
her friends, and parents, but mostly, she will love 
and honor Jesus, who is her Saviour, and will 
try to be like him. That will make a WOMAN 
of her. 

Pres.-MEx.: 
to a girl? 

EpucaTIon: I offer her what CHristrAniry makes 
perfect. She can’t read of the life of Christ 
without me. I take her from the fifth grade 
through the High School and then she can go 
to college. I teach her many things not even found 
in books. I teach her to control her own self and 
to get along with the other girls. I help her to 
build her character by clean living, by whole- 
some rest and by private study. 

Enter Work: 

Pres.-MeEx.: Look here! 
seems to be five of her. 
you? 

First Work GIRL: 
them too. 

Seconp Work Girt: I clean up in the kitchen after 
meals. I wash the dishes and mop the floor. 

Tuirp Work Gir: I sweep the rooms and wipe away 
all the cobwebs and dust in all the buildings. 

FourtH Work Girt: I make baby clothes and do 
handwork, quilt and make rugs. Then we sell 
our work to the ladies in the church so we can 
make money for YOU. 

FirtH Work Girt: I make biscuits and cornbread 
and cook the meals, because you must keep healthy 
and strong. 

Work Girts in Chorus: A girl who won’t work is 
good for nothing. It makes us strong to work. 

Pres.-Mex.: But you know, my friends, that all 
work and no play makes Maria a dull girl. 


Well, Epucation, what can you offer 


There’s Work. There 
Work, what good are 


I wash your clothes and iron 
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Enter Piay: (tossing ball). 

Pres.-Mex.: (Continuing) but there is PLay too. 
What can you do? 

Pray: It makes us happy and healthy and strong to 
play. Fresh air clears our minds and we can’t 
be very good at anything unless we’re happy. 

Pres.-Mex.: Now then, you see what good I am to 
a girl because all these are a part of me. You 
will find them all in me. You really ought to 
come. I grow WOMEN here and it’s a crop that 
can stand against all the storms and droughts. 

SECOND WorkK Gir_: Who is your President? 

Pres.-Mex.: Miss Berta Murray. 

THirp Work Gir-: (still doubting) But who are 
your teachers? 

Pres.-Mex.: We have eight of the best and two of 
them are Mexican, so if you have trouble under- 
standing English, they can help you. 

FourtH Work Giri: Are they really good? 
can they teach us all about everything? 

Pres.-Mex.: Come and see. You'll want to spend 
all your life just learning! 

Grrts in Chorus: All right. We'll come. 
that song those Pres.-Mex. girls sing. 

Pres.-Mex.: You mean “Pres.-Mex. Will Shine To- 
night”? 

First Work Girt: Yes, that’s it. 
help them shine too. 


And 


Teach us 


And then we can 
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PREs.-MEx.: 


You know the tune; let’s sing it to- 
gether. 


Cuorus sings (including all on stage): 

Pres.-Mex. will shine tonight; Pres.-Mex. will 
shine. 

Pres.-Mex. will shine tonight; O’er all the line. 

Pres.-Mex. will shine tonight; Pres.-Mex. will 
shine, 

When the sun goes down, And the moon comes up, 

Pres.-Mex. will shine. 


First Work Giri: Oh, let us sing a verse that will 
include us too. 


Pres.-Mex.: All right! What is it? 


Cuorus of first five Mexican girls: (singing ) 

Pres.-Mex. will shine tonight; Pres.-Mex. will 
shine. 

Pres.-Mex. will shine tonight; Won’t that be fine? 

With five more lights tonight, Pres.-Mex. will 
win the fight. 

When the skies grow dim, We will trust in Him, 

Pres.-Mex. will shine! 


THE END. 


(Adapted from Tezx.-Mex.—An Impersonation, written 
by the late Mrs. J. W. Skinner, for Junior Boys of 
Texas-Mexican Institute, May 31, 1917.) 





Junior Home Mission Program for June 


CaLL To WorsHip—‘Love Lifted Me” 
softly), Premier Hymns, No. 5. 


Opentinc Sonc—‘To The Work, ” Premier Hymns, 
No. 107. 


SENTENCE PrAYERS—(Praying for the Home Mission 
Schools). 


MINUTES. 
Roti CALL. 
Bustness—OFFERING (while soft music is played.) 


(played 


Sonc—‘‘Help Somebody Today,” Premier Hymns, No. 
a 

SCRIPTURE READING—Matthew 7:1-12. 

Ask someone to name and locate our Mission Schools—- 
(See Home Mission section of June Survey; also 
Prayer Calendar.) 

PLAyYLET—“A Lamp Unto Their Feet.” 

CLosinc Sonc—‘Jesus Calls Us,” Premier Hymns, 
No. 255. 

MizpaH BENEDICTION. 





The Red Dawning 


(Continued from page 382) 


orphan with absolutely nothing back of her but her 
training and education received through the help and 
care of this institution. She takes her A. B. degree 
this summer. Through the kindness of Mrs. Ruth 
Muskrat Bronson, Educational Placement Officer, her- 
self an Indian, and because Mr. Collier’s idea is al- 
ready operative to some extent, Alene will teach in 
an Indian school this fall. 

Mr. Collier’s plan is altruistic and far reaching in 
the development of the Indian, but it is entirely secu- 
lar. The need of Christian teachers in this new pro- 


gram of day school work for Indian children is im- 
perative. We must look to the Christian college to 
produce them. We have the college. We have the 
girls. We have no funds. Friends of the Church, 
do you not see the challenge? Never before in the 
history of Home Missions was the opportunity as great 
for constructive, intelligent Christian service to the 
Indians as under this new dawning of the Red man’s 
day. 


Durant, Okla. 





